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“Pugh! Pugh!! 
Just Smell That Packin’ House, Will Ya!” 


“That isn’t a packing house you smell, that’s only a ‘stinkin’ ole 
slaughter house.’ ” 

“What's the difference?” 

Don’t you know? Well, we will tell thee, Henrietta. 

A packing house is a food preparing factory where steers, hogs, and 
sheep are killed and made ready for market by the most up-to-date 
methods and machines. 





The best of them, for example, are equipped with Ridgway Steam 

Hydraulic elevators. Everything else to match. Plate glass, malachite , : 

v : ; J 8 3 ; § : Direct Acting Steam 
columns, white uniforms and all that kind of thing. Burk, Martin and 


is 


Felin in Philadelphia, Sellmayer, Kurdle and Schluderberg in Baltimore, Hydraulic Elevator 


Klinck in Buffalo, Sulzberger in New York, Weil in Arkansas, Miller & 
Hart in Chicago, Morrell in Iowa, Kern in Maine, Buckley in Chester, 
and many more all up and down the land. 

A Slaughter House—“stinkin’ ole slaughter house’—does not have 


| 





Ridgway elevators. 


Big 
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They want and get “something cheap” in the way of elevators. 

Everything else about the plant is run in the same careless way. 

These are they who are the curse to the trade and who tend to bring 
a noble business into an undeserved disrepute. 
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All the best packers, when they get up against an elevator proposition, 


“Hook ’er to the Biler” 


ClLale 








CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO. 


Coatesville, Pa. Double Geared Steam 
Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know Hydraulic Elevator 
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THEODORE SMITH & SONS’ COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Patent Improved 
of all sizes from 3 to & feet diameter, for 


is a 
Fe rti : iIZe ir D r e ir Fertilizers, Chemical Works 
and All Other Purposes 
Manufacturers and Designers of Special Machinery for Oleo Oil and Butterine Factories and Lard Refineries. 
P, 0. BOX 93, 









Odorless in operation—Gives universal satisfaction. 
FOOT OF ESSEX STREET. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE SMITH 
Deodorizing Condenser 
Tallow Rendering Tanks 
Lard Coolers, eto. 
Used in the Leading 
Packing Houses and 
Abattoirs and by the 
principal Butchers 
throughout the country. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Price List. 
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PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


























INDIANAPOLIS ABATTOIR CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK, 48 AND 50 10th AVE, 
[sew HAVEN, CONN., 188 STATE ST. 


Beef and Pork Packers = 2 ieegaus. 4. vo fm 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
Shippers of Dressed Beef and Hogs Mixed Cars a Specialty 
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For Sale 


| Second-hand 
Curing Vats 








We offer for sale a large 
number of second-hand 


1500-pound Standard. 
Oak Curing Vats— 


in splendid condition 


If interested, address 


ARMOUR{*> COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 
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THE VOLUME OF BEEF IMPORTS. 

Fresh beef imports into the United States, 
now closing the second month since the duty 
was removed, have assumed an approxi- 
mately steady volume. The bulk of these 
imports is through the port of New York. 
A little foreign beef comes in via Boston, and 
occasional shipments via Vancouver and at 
San Francisco. But the latter, Australian 
frozen beef, is in such small volume as to 
affect the Pacific Coast trade even less than 
the foreign beef coming in along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Some meats have been shipped in 
from Canada, but this is almost the same as 
domestic trade, and conditions will soon regu- 
late themselves so as to put it on such a 
basis. In no case has the volume materially 
affected the market. 

Imports of fresh beef at New York have 
been largely chilled Argentine beef, but lately 
arrivals of frozen Australian beef have been 
heavier, all of the latter as well as most of 
the former coming via England. Total ar- 
rivals have averaged around 5,000 quarters 
per week, which has not been enough to have 
any effect whatever on the market. The good 
chilled stuff has gone into the shop trade at 
prices close to those commanded by a sim- 
ilar grade of domestic beef. 

Much chilled beef arriving from Argentina 
by way of Liverpool has not sold so well; 
too much handling has hurt its appearance. 
The frozen beef is refused by the shop trade 
because of its black looks, and goes into other 
channels. It all bears the government in- 
spection stamp, and is perfectly wholesome 
meat, but American consumers do not like 
its looks. 

Arrivals of foreign vLeef during the past 
week totalled 5,790 quarters, compared to 
6,381. quarters last week All of it came 
via Liverpool and London. The steamship 
Cedric landed 1,600 quarters of chilled and 
690 of. frozen beef for one big concern and 
913 chilled for another, while 537 quarters 
came to commission houses. The Minnetonka 
brought 353 quarters of frozen Australian 
beef for one concern, and the Georgia landed 
1,797 quarters for another, also frozen Aus- 
tralian stuff. 

The trade is expecting further direct ship- 
ments of Argentine chilled beef on the next 
South American boat, about the first week 
in’ December, but the volume will be small 
compared to that carried on the big trans- 
Atlantic liners. 

a 

Valuable trade information may be found 

every week on the “Practical Points for the 


Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 
Ocean Meat Transport and Supply Problems to Be Solved First 


(Special Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 


Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 
November 1, 1913. 

The opening of trade in meat with the 
United States of America has aroused wide- 
spread interest throughout Australia—not 
because the market was deemed necessary to 
the continuance of the meat trade of the 
Commonwealth, but because it is a new ave- 
nue which may have an important bearing 
on the future of the industry and on the 
current of export. 

At present most of our frozen beef and 
mutton finds markets in Great Britain, and 
exporters have hitherto been content to let 
it go at that. Now that America has of- 
fered to give facilities for landing meat there 
the possibilities are keenly discussed, and 
much information is forthcoming by way of 
advice to exporters on the best way to pro- 
vide for the new trade. 

It is easily understood that the trade re- 
quirements of a country like the United 
States differ materially from those of Great 
Britain, for instance. The method of deal- 
ing with the carcasses is different; even 
the method of killing the animals in the 
slaughtering yard is different. One writer 
in Australia who professed to have knowl- 
edge of the trade on the Pacific Coast said: 

“A bullock is handled in an entirely differ- 
ent way to that practiced in Queensland. A 
side of beef is divided into 21 different parts 
—such as plate, brisket, chuck, round, rump, 
shank, rib, loin, clod, rattler, ete. The re- 
tailer may only want a forequarter and a 
round, or two chucks and a loin—all de- 
pends on the class of trade he caters for. 

“Tt will pay intending exporters to study 
the wants of the American trade require- 
ments, as otherwise they may come at the 
short end of the money bag. The few tons 
exported thus far from Australia are as a 
drop in the bucket when compared with the 
exports from the United States.” 

‘One notable effect of the new movement 
will be to considerably increase the trading 
facilities between the two countries. At 
present the steamer service is infrequent. As 
the result of the approaching opening of the 
Panama Canal, or the increased trade in 
meat, a number of steamer lines are seeking 
to get a footing as early as possible. The 
Oceanic line is talking of a more frequent 
service with San Francisco, and the Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand, Ltd., 
which recently acquired four vessels of the 
Federal-Houlder Shire line, intends to place 
two or three of them in the service between 
Sydney and the Pacific Coast. 


These vessels have been engaged in the 
frozen meat trade with the west of England, 
and are well fitted up with refrigerated 
space. Unfortunately, one of the four, the 
Tyrone, formerly the Drayton Grange, was 
lost on the New Zealand coast just when it 
was being taken over by new owners. She 
was to have been the first vessel to depart 
under the new service. Another of the ves- 
sels, probably the Roscommon or the Limer- 
ick, will be speedily pressed into the breach 
to relieve the pressure on the refrigerated 
space in the existing mail lines, which could 
have been let three or four times over of 
late. 

U. S. Inspector Looks Over the Ground, 

Interest in the matter of trade with the 
United States of America has been stimulated 
by the arrival in Australia of Dr. E. C. Joss, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S. A, 
stationed at Portland, Ore., who was one of 
two officers deputed to report on the stock 
resources and the conditions of the meat 
trade of Australia and the Argentine, re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Joss has spent about a month in 
Queensland, during which he practically. vis- 
ited every meat works and bacon factory 
of note. He passed through Brisbane; the 
capital city, and traveled a thousand miles to 
the north, where there are four or five large 
works, and devoted his time on his return 
to an inspection of the large works on the 
Brisbane River, including the nucleus of the 
big establishment of Swift’s, otherwise called 
the Australian Meat Export Company. 

Unfortunately for the writer, Dr. Joss had 
been specially informed by his chief at Wash- 
ington that his tour was one of observation 
—not of talking, and he has observed this 
instruction to the letter. Not a hint of his 
conclusions has been allowed to drop— 
though Australians would be very glad to 
hear what he thought of their meat estab- 
lishments. I saw him both on his arrival 
on his way to the North, and then on his 
return to Brisbane, but though he was cour- 
tesy itself, not one word of his views would 
he advance, even when I appealed in the 
name of The National Provisioner. Dr. Joss 
has yet to see something of the other States, 
but he has completed his inspection in this, 
the largest cattle State of Australia. 


False Hopes of Australian Resources, 
Just when people are talking of the pros- 
pects of opening up trade in meat with your 
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country it may be interesting to quote the 
view of that picturesque figure, Mr. Sydney 
Kidman, known in Australia, and to a wider 
He 
earned this title by his large operations in 
stock, and had just completed a tour of his 


circle even, as “The Cattle King.” has 


various properties in the cattle country, when 
he said: “Sheep will be very high this year, 


believe me. I know what I am _ talking 
about, for I have been around this country 
more than any other man who knows the 


game. If mutton chops disappear from your 
breakfast table before Christmas, remember 
the prophetic statement now made to you 
that 


South Australia has had for 41 years, and if 


by Kidman. This is the worst year 
the station owners save 1 per cent. of what 
they expect, they can consider themselves 
very lucky indeed.” 

Australia have been 
counting on the Northern Territory as a cat- 
tle country. This is a region in the tropical 
belt not much occupied yet. Mr. Kidman 
stated that “the Northern Territory is no 
It’s no 
use trying to tell people that the Northern 
Territory is a of Eden 
when it isn’t, and anyone who knows any- 
thing at all will tell you so.” 


Notwithstanding this disclaimer, 


Many persons in 


good, and never will be any good. 


wonderful Garden 


the fact 
remains that the Northern Territory, sparsely 
occupied as it is, is a large source of supply 
for horned stock, which are over-landed on 
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the hoof many hundreds of miles to the mar- 


kets on the Eastern coast. It was in the 
Northern Territory also that Bovril Aus- 


tralia, Limited, acquired holdings from Mr. 
Kidman, and at his instigation, to establish 
and carry on large works. So far they have 
not done so, for several causes. 

Works in this locality would be in an ex- 
cellent to handle meat the 
Orient, which is only a few weeks sail, giving 
rise to the repeated fears that the Japanese 
will one day seek to occupy this at present 


position for 


unoccupied territory, which by the way is 
the control of the National Parlia- 
ment, which took it over with all its debts 
and assets from the South Australian State. 
The Labor Government, when in power, had 
a project to start large government works 
in the Northern Territory, but a change of 


under 


government has arrived, and with it an an- 
nouncement that this has been given up. 

[t was recently announced that a number 
of American stockmen were acquiring inter- 
ests in cattle properties in the Northern Ter- 
ritory. 

[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the third in a series of 
letters from The National Provisioner’s special cor- 
respondent in Australia, which country is the latest 
to be considered as a possible source of meat supplies 
for the United States. Since the indications have 
strengthened that Argentina would be unable to meet 
all demands of Europe and this country, Australia 
has been turned to as a possible solution of the prob- 
lem. ‘The National Provisioner’s representative there 
will endeavor to keep the trade posted. His first 
letters have dealt with the livestock situation and 
possibilities of that Commonwealth. Later he will 
take up the meat situation more intimately.] 





FARMERS CAN FURNISH AMPLE MEAT SUPPLY 
But They Must Be Shown How to Produce at a Profit 


By B. H. Rawl, Chief Dairy Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Before the days of the packinghouse each 
locality produced its own meat. The pack- 
inghouse, with artificial refrigeration, made 
it possible to ship dressed meat long dis- 
tances. Livestock produced on the range and 
finished on cheap corn supplied the packers 
with cheap meat, with which they soon cap- 
tured the markets of the country. 

The local butchers stopped butchering and 
began to handle the packers’ meats. This 
destroyed the local markets for live animals, 
and as a result the production of beef in the 
older farming sections was practically dis- 
continued and the production of other meat 
animals was greatly reduced. 

In recent years the high price of corn and 


the reduction in the area of the range has 
wrought a great change in the livestock 


situation. At present the meat supply is de- 
creasing and the consumption is increasing. 
This situation has forced upon us a problem 
which can be met in but one way, and that 


is more livestock must be produced upon 
farms. 

Two things are necessary to induce the 
farmer to produce livestock: First, he must 


have a ready market for his animals, whether 


few or many: and, second, he must be able 


to realize a profit on their production. 
Markets for Livestock. 

Farmers will not produce to any extent 
a crop for which there is not a ready mar- 
ket. Except in the vicinity of some of the 
larger cities, the older farming sections have 
very poor markets for animals on the hoof. 
Often there is no market at all for animals 
in small lots, and this is the only kind of 
market that is worth much to the farmer. 


If beef is ever produced extensively on the 
farms, it probably will be as a side line and 
In this case cattle 
in large numbers will never be produced by 


not as the main product. 


one man, as in the West. 
tral 


feeder does 


Therefore, the cen- 
the 
farmer. 


rancher and 


He 


suits 
suit the 


some kind of a local market. 


market which 


not needs 

Of course when meat production in a com- 
munity becomes established, buyers will come 
in and pick up the small lots, put them to- 
gether and ship them to the central markets. 
But at present in many farming communities 
which are producing practically no meat there 
are some farmers who would, if they had a 
market, begin to produce some livestock, be- 
cause they think they can do so without much 
additional labor or expense. 

But where is the beginner in such a com- 
munity going to find a market? He alone 
can not find it; he must have the assistance 
of some of his neighbors. By co-operating, 
several farmers in a neighborhood can plan 
to raise the same kind of animals, have them 
ready for market at the same time, and ship 
lots. 
for a few farmers in any community to se- 


in earload This will make it possible 
cure a ready market at all seasons. 
However, until the spirit of co-operation be- 
comes stronger among our farmers, this plan 
will not be regarded as furnishing very ready 
markets. In large 
quantity of livestock is produced, the farm- 
ers can, under fair competition, co-operate 
and it themselves for local 
sumption if they wish to do so. 
When 
our 


communities where a 


slaughter con- 
the farms become the main source 
of inevitable, 
much 


supply, 
will 


meat seems 


as 


be gained where each 


economy 
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commuunity produces its own meat supply. 
Under such circumstances local slaughtering 
of some sort on a scale sufficiently large to 
be done economically seems essential to the 
greatest economy. ._This would tend to steady 
the market as well as to increase the econ- 
omy of production, slaughtering and mar- 
keting. 

At present, however, the important consid- 
eration is a good market for animals in small 
numbers. It is useless to expect the farm- 
ers to become interested in livestock produc- 
tion until there is a ready market. 

Economical Production of Meat. 

At present the most fundamental factor in 

profitable meat production is the cost of pas- 
(Continued on page 35.) 


TO STUDY THE BEEF PROBLEM. 
Now that the tariff law is on the statute 
books the pretense that free meats will bring 
Gov- 





an ample supply has been discarded. 
ernment officials who are acquainted with the 
situation are free to speak, and they are 
warning the country of a world meat scarcity 
and the necessity for stimulating home pro- 
duction. The latest indication in this line is 
an inspired newspaper dispatch from Wash- 
ington this week which says that “every day 
gives new evidence that public officials, to 
say nothing of students of economic condi- 
all the realize the 
creasing gravity of the question of food sup- 
ply. With the population rapidly growing 
and the amount of available food not keeping 


tions over country, in- 


pace with population growth, the problem 
gets more and more difficult.” 
It is becoming quite clear that in spite of 


free meats the meat problem is as far from 


solution as ever. Secretary Houston has 
taken steps to study the beef production 
problem. He understands the need t> in- 


crease the beef supply and keep prices from 
soaring to the point where a steak will be a 
luxury. 

A national commission of experts to study 
the more economic production of beef is a 
probability. 
conference which was held Friday afternoon 
As- 
sistant Secretary Galloway, of the Depart- 


It will grow probably out of a 
at the instance of Secretary Houston. 


ment of Agriculture, was in charge, and there 
were present such experts in animal industry 
as George M. Rommel and Dr. Melvin, of the 
department, with experts from Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Illinois, Missouri and Minnesota. 

The existing shortage of beef cattle in the 
country was discussed. In the same connec- 
tion it was admitted there is today a world 
shortage of cattle and little relief to the con- 
sumer need be expected from importations. 
It was agreed that existing methods of rais- 
ing beef cattle are wasteful and uneconomic. 
as are also the methods of getting cattle to 
market, getting it converted into beef and 
putting it into the home of the consumer. 

The idea of the experts at the meeting 
like Melvin, 
nedy, of Iowa, and others of equal com- 


men tommel, Professor Ken- 
petency, is that some way must be found to 
raise beef cattle more cheaply. They must 
be fed more fodder, more grass, and less ex- 
Vast 
corn fodder go to waste every 


pensive grain, like corn. amounts of 


year which 
and used to 
Moreover, it was urged 
rattle and do 
less of the business of buying feeding cattle. 


could be converted into ensilage 
develop beef cattle. 
that farmers raise their own 














load. 


itself. 
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5.3 
15.3 
25.3 
35.3 
40.3 
45.3 
55.3 
64.3 


greases. 
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HANDLING PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
Points for Small Packers on Treating By-Products 


NOTE.—This is the 


systematic 


published 


Tallow. 


rendered under 
which fact distinguishes them from the oleo 
products, analogous to the kettle and the 
steam lards of the hog fats. 
rendering in open kettles produces a_bet- 
ter fat, both with regard to flavor and to the 
amount of free fatty acids, the yields derived 
are below those of pressure rendering. 

The inferior flavor imparted to the fat in 
the closed tank is due to several causes. 
raw fats are always of a lower grade than 
in the oleo kettle; no 
water is employed, and the tallow fats reach 
the cooling water in the tank not as early 
after slaughtering as the oleo fats reach the 


In addition, the high 
ployed in the pressure tanks, which temper- 
atures rise with the steam pressure applied 
(see table below), favor the 
decomposition or splitting up of not only the 
organic non-fats, but also that of the fat 
While the former occurrence is re- 
sponsible for the production of the flavor de- 
veloped in the rendered fat, the possibility 
of the splitting of the fat itself will be re- 
sponsible for free fatty acids, however small 
this production may be. 

Pressure and Temperature Table 


Temperature 
Fahrenheit. 


Pressure above 
vacuum. 


Lbs. 
14.7 
20.0 
30.0 
40.0 
50.0 
55.0 
60.0 
70.0 
79.0 


Edible Tallow. 

For the production of an edible 
the rendering tank several precautions must 
be observed which are less important in the 
rendering of the other tallows and of the 
In either case, however, the cook- 
ing tanks must be clean and free from rust. 
The raw fats are washed before they are 
dumped into the tanks, in order to free them 
from adhering dirt and as much as possible 
from blood, which latter would otherwise im- 
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By George E. Dyck. 


sixth of a _ series 
treatment of packing- 
house by-products which is appearing in the columns 
of The National Provisioner from time to time. 
up by-products of the meat industry 
from the begirw.ing to the end of the meat-producing 
the smaller packer, especially, 
how they may be systematically handled and econom- 
ically utilized. 

Articles treated of 
handling of stockyards offal, blood and fertilizer ma- 
terials, and fats.] 


pressure, 


Whereas the 


ice water, several hours passing before enough 
fat has accumulated to make a suitable tank 


temperatures em- 


Degs. 
212.0 
227.9 
250.0 
267.0 
280.8 
286.9 
292.5 
302.7 
311.0 


tallow in 


part a dark color to the rendered fat. 

The washing may be accomplished either 
with warm or with cold water by means of a 
hose, and while the fat is in the truck. 
has been found that cold water is the better 
for the removing of the blood, whereas warm 
water eliminates the dirt more readily. 
truck has a perforated bottom for drainage, 
or where the bottom is solid and tight the 
end gate of the truck must be slightly raised 
and the truck tilted to an inclined position in 
order to allow of the proper drainage. 


This washing of the raw fats is most im- 
portant in the case of edible tallows, for the 
reason that dirt and other impurities will 
render the same unfit for that purpose were 
they allowed to remain during the cooking. 
lt may be mentioned in this connection that 
lean meat remaining with the fat trimmings 
also tends to deteriorate the quality of the 
tallow. A careful trimming of the fat, there- 
fore, has the double advantage of saving the 
lean portions for the sausage room and of 
producing a better grade of edible tallow. 
The fresher and sweeter the raw fat the bet- 
ter will the resultant tallow naturally be. 

The filling of the tank should be carefully 
watched, so as to obtain a uniform distri- 
bution, in order to avoid packing at one point 
and hollow spaces at another. The tank is 
partly filled with cold water at the begin- 
ning of the loading, in such a manner that 
the raw fats are always covered by the 
water. In this way the proper distribution 
of the material is very easily accomplished 
by means of a long stick in the hands of the 
tank man. As a matter of fact, it will ad- 
just itself almost automatically, and needs 
only the occasional readjustment by the man. 
A small stream of cold water is poured into 
the tank during the loading in order to ob- 
tain the result mentioned. 

The tank is filled to within two or three 
feet from the top, in order to allow for the 
expansion of the heating water during cook- 
ing, and for the accumulation of the gases 
which will form during the cooking, and 
which latter escape through the large vent 
pipe at first and through a small pet cock 
thereafter, or when the cooking is well under 
way. It is also of advantage to leave the 
main vent line a trifle open. This will re- 
sult in the loss of a little steam. However, 
the production of a better grade of tallow 
will easily offset such a loss. 

Edible tallows do not receive such a high 
pressure as other tallows, consequently the 
temperature obtained during the cooking is 
lower than it is in the latter case. The 
slightly smaller yield from such cooking is 
offset by the better quality of the product, 
whereas the larger amount of residual fat 
left in the solid portion is recovered as in- 
edible tallow when the residue is re-rendered 
thereafter. 

With the exception of the foregoing de- 
tails, the rendering of all tallows is accom- 
plished in much the same manner, and will 
be gone into detail under the head of in- 
edible tallow. 

Head oil, the fat obtained in the bone 
house from the cooking of the cattle heads 
in open vats, is also an edible tallow when 
the inspection restrictions permit. The same 
holds true of the fat from the jaw bones and 
from the bones from the canning depart- 
ment, such as the thigh, blades, cannon bones, 
ete. 

[The seventh in this series of articles on ‘‘Handling 
Packinghouse Products’? will deal with inedible tal- 
lows. It will appear in an early issue of The National 
Provisioner. ] 

sonatas. 
FOOD PRICES SHOW INCREASE. 

The latest report by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at Washington assumes to show 
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that food prices have increased 66 per cent. 
in fourteen years—from 1899 to 1913. The 
report embodies retail prices of the prin- 
cipal articles of food in each of the forty 
important industrial cities of the United 
States. It shows prices for July and Au- 
gust, 1913, and July and August, 1912. 
Comparing retail prices on August 15, 
1913, with prices of the corresponding date 
in 1912, twelve of the fifteen articles for 
which quotations are given advanced and 
three declined. Potatoes advanced 20 per 
cent., bacon 18.8 per cent., smoked ham 17.6 
per cent., eggs 12.6 per cent., round steak 
11.5 per cent., sirloin steak 10.2 per cent., 
pork chops 9.3 per cent., hens 8.7 per cent., 
lard 8.1 per cent., rib roast 7.9 per cent., 
butter 5.7 per cent., and milk 2.7 per cent. 
Sugar declined 7.9 per cent., wheat flour 5.5 
per cent., and corn meal 2.7 per cent. 
Comparing retail prices on August 15, 
1913, with average prices for the ten year 
period—1890 to 1899—every article for which 
prices are carried with the exception of 
sugar advanced. The range of increase is 
from 139 per cent. in the case of bacon to 
38.8 per cent. in the case,of milk. In the 
ten-year period pork chops advanced 124 
per cent.; round steak, 108 per cent.; smoked 
ham, 92 per cent.; sirloin steak, 75 per cent.; 
hens, 73 per cent.; lard, 69 per cent.; eggs, 
66 per cent.; corn, 60 per cent., and butter, 
41 per cent. Sugar declined in that period 


2 per cent. * 


S. & S. ARGENTINE PLANS. 
Following the announcement that the Sulz- 
berger & Sons Company had taken over the 
plant of the Frigorifico Argentina at Buenos 


Aires on lease for three years, news comes_ 


of the departure for Buenos Aires of mem- 
bers of the S. & S, staff to take charge of 
the operations there. _ Adolph Peterson, of 
Chicago, one of the S. & S. plant managers; 
Charles Campbell, of Chicago, cattle buyer, 
and C. H. Hill, Jr., of Kansas City, also a 


cattle buyer, left this week for South Amer-_ 


ica via New York and London. Chief En- 
gineer Levy has been in South America for 


some time attending to engineering details, 
and heads of operating and sales departments | 


have also looked over the ground and made 
their reports. It is anticipated that the 
S. & S. Company will have this South Amer- 
ican business in full swing by the first of the 


year. _— 
ANOTHER ARGENTINE MEAT PLANT. 


The Argentine Chamber. of Deputies has ap- 
proved the project of law authorizing the sale 
of Senor Antonio Pinero of. fiscal lands at 
Deseado, Santa Cruz, for erection of a fri- 
gorifico. This establishment will be of great 
benefit to cattle owners in the territories of 
Chubut and Santa Cruz, who are contributing 
to the formation of the new company. The 
law approved by the deputies provides for 
the sale of a site having 650 feet sea front- 
age, an extension of 7,500 acres adjoining 


this site, and also authorizes the lease, with ‘ 


option of purchase, of another site to be used 
as a resting place for animals destined to the 
frigorifico. 

2, 


~o——_ 





There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man _ need 
never be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National Pro- 
visioner. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old. 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
ewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions. ] 

.? 


COOKING AND DRAWING OFF LARD. 

A renderer in the South who has recently 
installed new lard tanks writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give me detailed directions for cook- 
ing steam lard, and also for draining it off 
when cooked. 

In the first place, the dump valve, slush 
and lard cocks must be closed tight. Fill 
the cone and about six inches of the tank 
proper with hot water, and turn on a little 
steam; then commence to‘load the tank with 
stock. 
re When the tank is filled to about five feet 
from the top (if the steam has heen regu- 
lated right it should be coming in puffs 
through the manhele) shut off the steam 
‘and allow to settle a' few minutes; then 
draw off the dirty water through the slush 
eock. When all the dirty water has been 
drawn off, shut off the slush cock and again 
turn on the steam. 

Put on the manhead ‘and leave the pet 
cock and gas pipe open. When the tank is 
hot all over, shut off the gas cock and check 
tle gas pipe. Try the safety valve and 
mark the time for cooking. Open the pet 
cock frequently, and if it ejects lard, shut 
off steam and draw off some water through 
the slush cock. 

"When the tank has been cooked the num- 
ber of hours necessary shut off the steam 
and open the pet cock, then shut off gas 
pipe and open blow-off pipe slowly. If the 
pet, cock begins to eject lard, shut off the 
blow-off pipe and draw off more water 
through the slush cock. Then open the blow- 
off cock, and if the pet cock blows clean and 
free from sputtering the tank will blow off 
without danger of ejecting lard from the tank. 


In heating up a tank of stock a cold spot 
will sometimes be found, which if not re- 
moved will cause the lard to sour. In or- 
der to remove this mass of stock not 
touched by the steam, open the blow-off pipe 
quickly, which will cause the tank contents 
to “roll” and break up the caked mass of 
stock. On examining the tank, if the mass 
of fat has not been distintegrated, open the 
draw-down cock, which will also cause the 
tank contents to roll, and if this operation 
does not have the desired effect repeat both 
operations in turn until the desired effect is 
produced. 

It usually takes about one hour for a tank 
to blow off. Then in two hours’ time slack 
up the manhead, and if there is no appear- 
ance of steam escaping remove the manhead 
and sprinkle over the lard a pailful of salt, 
and in two hours’ time the tank will be suf- 
ficiently settled to run. ; 

In drawing rendered lard from the tank, if 
the tank has been filled there will usually be 
water at the lower lard cock. On opening 
the upper lard cocks the lard will show. If 
on taking a sample it shows bright and 
clear, connect the spout and run the lard 
through the trap to the settler. 

If the lard has not been sufficiently settled 
in the tank, which will be indicated by the 
lard showing emulsified, draw off the water 
from the bottom of the tank a few inches, 
or until the lard taken from the upper cock 
comes clear. When the lard has all been run 
off from the upper cock open the water valve 
a little and raise the lard up. slowly, at the 
same time letting it run through the spout, 
watching the lard closely, and on appear- 
ance of water shut off the water and allow 
the lard to settle. Then repeat the operation 
until all the lard is out of the tank. 

The tank is then ready for dumping. Skim 
off all the lard and floaters from the slush 
vat and return to the next tank to be re- 
rendered. On a well-settled tank there will 
be from 1 to 2% tierces of these skimmings. 
On a tank not settled there will be from 5 
to 7 tierces of skimmings. 

The last trap should be so arranged that 
the lard will run over the partitions, and the 
water and sediment remain in the bottom. 








will recover this by-product. 


his machine. 





Write us today. 





How Far Away Is New Zealand? 


What is said to be the first evaporator ever sold for recover- 
ing fertilizer from tank water in New Zealand was recently 
ordered from us by the Christchurch Meat Co., Christchurch, 
New Zealand. The apparatus is of the usual double-effect 
type, and shows a lively appreciation, even at that distance 
from the source of supply, of the value of machinery which 


That it will pay a concern, even thousands of miles away 
from the factory, to install an evaporator for tank water is 
made evident by the experiences of prominent packers nearer 
home, one of whom estimates an annual profit from this source 
alone amounting to very much more than the entire cost of 
This is an interesting sidelight on the 
“doubting Thomas” attitude of many of the Ameri- 
can packing fraternity, some of whom appear to have 
come from the much abused state of Missouri. 


Gwenson fivaporaror (0; 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 
945 Monadnock Block 


The most satisfactory method of cooking 
a tank is the hot method; that is, use hot 
water and steam while the tank is being 
filled. With hog killing stock, if the tank 
is half full to full, cook about four hours 
under 40 pounds pressure. With hog cutting 
stock, if the tank is half full ‘to full cock five 
hours at 40 pounds pressure. 

Hog offal on a full tank should be cooked 
about 5% hours at a pressure of 20 pounds 
steam, and half a tank about four hours at 
the same pressure. Re-cooked grease from 
offal tanks should be cooked two hours under 
49 pounds pressure of steam. Soft bones 
should cook five to six hours under 40 pounds 
and condemned animals six to seven hours 
under 40 pounds of steam. 


——_—_ 


HOG CONDEMNATION REGULATION. 


The federal authorities this week issued 
notice of an amendment to the meat in- 
spection regulations affecting the condemna- 
tion of hog carcasses for hog cholera or 
swine plague. The notice was issued by 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture Galloway, 
and amends section 10 of the meat regula- 
tions as follows: 


Section 10, Paragraph 1.—Carcasses of 
swine shall be condemned for hog cholera or 
swine plague— 

(a) When the carcass shows: well-marked 
and progressive lesions in-any organ or 
tissue. : ‘ 

(b) When ‘the carcass is that of an animal 
which plainly showed symptoms of either 
disease on ante-mortem inspection. 

(c) When the carcass is that of an. animal 
which had a temperature of 106 degs. F. or 
higher and which was of a lot in which 
symptoms of either disease were apparent; 
provided, that in case of doubt as to the 
cause of the high temperature, the animal, 
after being marked for identification, may 
be held for a reasonable time. by the owner 
under the supervision of the inspector for 
further observation and taking of tempera- 
ture. 

Paragraph 2.—Carcasses of animals which 
did not show on ante-mortem inspection the 
symptoms or temperature mentioned in 
paragraph 1 (b) and (c) of this section may 
be passed for lard when the lesions found 
on post-mortem inspection are not suffi- 


ciently well marked and progressive to war- 
rant their condemnation under paragraph 1 
(a) of this section. 
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IN A CLASS BY HIMSELF 

At the National Dairy Show at Chicago 
recently a distinguished dairy expert, speak- 
ing of conditions in the dairy farming in- 
dustry, said: “If all the suggestions tend- 
ing to better conditions in the dairies made 


by various health authorities were enforced, 


the farmer would be bankrupt.” We wonder 
how the farmer would like to have applied 
to his business the regulations imposed upon 
the meat packing industry under the Federal 
meat inspection law. The packers are not 
bankrupt yet, though some of them may be. 

The farmer takes offense because the packer 
wants to start a campaign to stimulate in- 
creased beef production, .so that the people 
may have more meat. 
than The Breeders’ Gazette declares that if 


the packers want more cattle raised “they 


No less an authority” 
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have merely to pay remunerative prices for 
fat cattle steadily, seeing to it that there 
are not the sharp slumps in the market that 
in the past have occurred from time to time.” 
In other words, the packers are to become 
philanthropists, to pay the farmer “remunera- 
tive prices steadily,” regardless of results to 
themselves. They must guarantee him pro- 
tection against the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, or he won’t play! 

It is remarkable what an abused individual 
the farmer is. He has been allowed to breed 
disease on his farms for generations, and to 
sell the product—meat, milk, butter, etc.— 
to the packers and the public at full prices 
We have 
the word of the government for that, and 
yet Congress is too cowardly to put the 


without regulation or recourse. 


farmer on the same basis of sanitary regu- 


lation as the packer. 


a 


MEAT IMPORT VOLUME 

Those who have expected a fall in beef 
prices as a result of foreign importations 
under the new tariff law have been disap- 
pointed up to date. 
resulted in any perceptible lowering of 
prices, while the London beef market has 
risen as a natural result of the diversion of 
Argentine beef intended for that market to 
the United States. 

The heralding of beef importations by the 


Importations have not 


“millions of pounds” leads to false impres- 
sions. What is a million pounds of beef in 
the consumptive market? Taking govern- 
ment figures of per capita beef consumption, 
it is a month’s beef supply for 166,000 people. 
There are four or five million people in New 
York City alone, and nearly 100,000,000 in 
the United States. 


beef” is not a drop in the bucket, as may be 


A “million pounds of 


seen. 
A publication whose editor ought to know 


better printed this paragraph: 

“During the first 30 days after the repeal 
of the tariff on meats, 30,000,000 pounds 
were imported. Much stress is, laid on the 
fact that meats are no cheaper. It is perti- 
nent to ask, what would have been the prices 
of meats in the United States without the 
importation of that 30,000,000 pounds?” 


In the first place, 30,000,000 pounds was 
not imported in the first 30 days. Reports 
show the actual total nearer 3,000,000 than 
30,000,000 pounds. But suppose it was 30,- 
000,000. At the estimated per capita con- 
sumption in this country, that would have 
been a month’s beef supply for 5,000,000 peo- 
As 
a matter of fact, the first month’s importa- 


ple, or one-twentieth of our population. 


tions were sufficient to supply but half a 
million or so of our 100,000,000 population. 
What would have been the prices of meats 
in the United, States without the importa- 
tions that have come in since beef was ‘put 
on the free list? Very little different from 


what they are now, at least to the consumer. 
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Argentina alone exports from 70,000 to 80,000 
quarters of beef to England every week at 
this season. We have been getting from 
4,000 to 7,000 quarters of imported beef per 
week since the duty was removed. If this 
small diversion has been sufficient to stiffen 
the London market, it is not likely that we 
may expect sufficiently heavy importations of 
foreign beef to cheapen local prices to any 
marked extent. 

The world supply of beef is short and the 
world’s markets will continue to bid for it, 
thereby keeping up the price. What we 
have said many times we now say again: 
The solution of our beef problem lies right 
here at home. We can produce sufficient beef 


‘supplies in the United States to meet our 


home demands, and we will have to come to 
it sooner or later. Talk of beef importations 
in “millions of pounds” is only a delusion. 


HOW IT WORKS IN ENGLAND 

In this country we are watching for the 
fulfillment ofthe promise of the. politicians 
that free trade will reduce the cost of living. 
Four years ago they told us that free hides 
would bring cheaper shoes, Today hides 
bring a higher price than ever. Last fall 
they sang the same song about meats and 
other foods; clothes and ‘other things the 
consumer must buy. Today we are paying 
as much as ever, but still hoping. 

Over in England they. have been through 
it: Here is a single’: comment by a writer 
in The Referee: “What is the matter with 
Land 
ceased to be worth cultivating because there 


the land is free trade in foodstuffs. 


was an absolute loss in the. market on the 
Radical statesmen seek to amelio- 
rate the situation by piling further taxes on 
the back of the producer.” ' 
Let us hope the same thing does not hap-' 


product. 


pen here. 
o, 


—_“o—_——_ 


WHAT IF IT HAPPENED HERE? 

A newspaper item. only a few lines long, 
and not even deemed worthy of a headline, 
“In Berlin, where meat 
inspection is of the most advanced scientific 


reads as. follows: 


character, over thirty persons are reported 
to be seriously ill as a result of the con- 
sumption of uncooked meat.” 

What if such a thing had happened in this 
Would a little, hidden, unheaded 
paragraph have been sufficient to chronicle 
it? Hardly. 
screamed from the top of every newspaper 


country ? 
Big black type would have 


page a diatribe against the “infamous meat 
trust” that sold “diseased” meat to helpless 
consumers. The meat inspection is severe im 
both countries, and consumers are protected 
in that respect, but not against their own 
habits or carelessness. 
Over there they know whom to blame; here 


dietary domestic 


we “jump on” the meat trade. i 


. 





cipal abattoir at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Oil Mills, Kershaw, S. C., 
will erect an addition to its fertilizer plant. 
The new of Morrell 
& Company at D., was opened 


Kershaw 


branch house 
Fargo, N. 


John 


last week. 

It is reported that the Cudahy 
Company will establish a packing 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Packing 
plant at 


The Safstrom-Barney Company, Gilroy, 
Cal., contemplate establishing a packing- 


house at that place. 

The plant of the Armour Fertilizer Com- 
pany at Porterville, Cal., recently destroyed 
by tire, will be rebuilt at once. 

The Turner Livestock Company, Canton, 
Miss., has been incorporated with a capital 


stock of $25,000 by F. G. Turner, L. P. 
Hossley and others. 
The Carolina Fertilizer and Contracting 


Company, Charleston, 8. C., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,000. W. 
A. Hutchinson is president. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A plan is being advanced to erect a muni- 


An abattoir and cold storage plant will be 
established at Owensboro, Ky., by Chas. H. 
Brady & Co., incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. 

Work has been started on the proposed 
alterations to the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany’s branch house at Bridgeport, Conn., 
which was recently damaged by fire. 

The Carmine Cotton Oil and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Carmine, Tex., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $22,500 
by H. Fuchs, L. Siebel and H. 

The recently incorporated Griggs Fertilizer 
Company of Doerum, Ga., has been organized 
with T. N. Stewart, president; E. L. Bacon, 
vice-president, and W. O. Beard, secretary 
A 30-ton plant will be erected. 

The Jenkins Packing Company, of Balti- 
more, Md., organized by F. B. Jenkins, has 
acquired the pork packing plant of A. Valen- 
tine at 813-815 North Castle street, which it 
will operate. The company propose to erect 
another plant in another section of the city. 


Eichler. 


and manager. 





T. E. WILSON IS MORRIS PRESIDENT. 


Following the public announcement of the. 


terms of the will of the late Edward Morris, 
as given in the last issue of The National 
Provisioner, the directors of Morris & Com- 
pany met at the company’s head offices at 
Chicago and elected Thomas E. Wilson presi- 
dent, to succeed Mr. Morris. Mr. Wilson had 
been vice-president and general manager, 
and is one of the trustees under the Morris 
will. 

Besides electing Mr. Wilson as president, 
the directors chose Edward Morris, Jr., the 
20-year-old son of the late head, as vice- 
president; L. H. Heyman, secretary; Charles 
M. Macfarlane, and H. A. Tim- 
mins, assistant secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Heyman is the head of the dressed meat and 
branch house departments of the company. 
Mr. Macfarlane was formerly secretary and 
Mr. Timmins was his assistant. The pro- 
motions are all highly deserved, and the new 
officers have all been congratulated by their 
many friends in the trade. 

President Wilson with Morris & 
Company in 1888 as an office boy at $4 per 


treasurer, 


began 
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week. Advancing to various grades of clerk- 


ship, he occupied various positions in the 
manufacturing end of the business and then 
took up work in the executive branch. He 
rose rapidly, and after the death of Nelson 
Morris, founder of the company, became 
closely associated with Edward Morris and 
later became vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. 
— 
WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months. and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and 
quickly referred to for information. é 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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OCTOBER OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT. 


Official government reports of the output 
of oleomargarine for the month of October, 
as shown by revenue stamp sales, indicate 
that the production last month was more 
than 1,000,000 pounds greater than for the 
same month a year ago. It was even greater 
than the production for as big a month as 
December, and was the heaviest month of 
the year, which shows the permanent nature 
of the growing demand for this product 
among consumers. October production to- 
taled 15,181,114 pounds, compared to 13,994,- 
017 pounds a year ago. Of this 428,886 
pounds was colored and 14,752,248 pounds 
uncolored. 

Official government figures, based on stamp 
sales, showing oleomargarine production in 
the United States for the past year, are as 
follows: 


1912. Pounds. 
RIN haw os ee, anes 13,994,017 
ON ee eee eae 13,112,610 
er ee a eee 15,156,553 
PN EOE oi acinwnratentnrsses 13,895,624 
ee Pere ererert 13,555,684 
ICE, eee peer ree 13,652,671 
(Ree re cere ee aera 14,238,134 
OE See eee 11,595,865 
- Reh Sy ices Ren CARRE Ne RE eo 8,197,874 
| ES OO ee ee 7,945,414 
NN $a 5 ts Ce Rah seat AOS 9,210,708 
NOE TLE oe 13,187,317 
SIN op cin.cn ad earcetubeiewe coax 15,181,114 

per ar anes 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, November 19.—Quotations on 
green and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chi- 

cago, loose. 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 
12%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 12%4,@12%c.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 12@12'%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 11%@ 
12c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 11%@12c. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 1344@13'%c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 13@13%e.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 12%,@ 
12%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 12%@12%c.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 125,@12%c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 13 
@13\c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 1344@13%4¢.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 13@13%e.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 12% 
@1l2%e. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 12% 
@13c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 123%,@12%c.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 1254@123%4¢.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 12% 


@121,¢. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 111%4c. Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave., 
11i%e. 


Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., Ille.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 1014@10%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 
104%@10%c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 10@10%e. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., lle.; 6@8 Ibs. 
ave., 105c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 1014¢c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 10%c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 14%,@ 
15e.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 14@14\%4c.; 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 133,@13%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 13%,@ 
1354c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 144%4@ 
14%,¢.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 14@14%c.; 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 1385,@13%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave, 134@ 
13%c. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


BRECHT REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. 

The Brecht Company of St. Louis, New 
York and Denver has been doing a big busi- 
ress in refrigerating machinery this season, 
especially in installations of from 1 to 6 
tons. The meat trade is learning of the 
economy of refrigerating plants as compared 
to ice, and the up-to-date shops are fast in- 
stalling small machines, The Brecht sales 
managers not only report many sales, but 
also are proud of the fact that they have 
received testimonial letters from each cus- 
tomer stating that the machines are proving 
a wonderful success. 

Recent installations by the Brecht Com- 
pany are reported as follows: 

H. C. Bohack Company, 4569 Jamaica ave- 
nue, Richmond Hill, N. Y., 6-ton machine, 
grocery and meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 1569 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, grocery and 
meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 1308 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 4-ton machine, grocery and 
meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 1201 Jamaica ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, grocery 
and meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 399 Fulton street, 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., 6-ton machine, grocery 
and meat. 

John Pilger, Church street, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., 2-ton machine, meat market. 

Fred Moch, 835 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., 
2-ton machine, wholesale bolognas. 

Frank Martin, 225 Remsen street, Cohoes, 
N. Y., 1-ton machine, meat market. 

T. S. Brabazon, 87 Congress street, Cohoes, 
N. Y., 2-ton machine, meat market. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 258 Central ave- 
nue, Far Rockaway, N. Y., 3-ton machine, 
grocery and meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 1856 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2-ton machine, grocery and 
meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 5121 Third avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, grocery and 
meat. 

John Rickert, 95 Clinton street, Albany, 
N. Y., 2-ton machine, meat market. 

J. J. Moran, Fifth avenue, Troy, N. Y., 
3-ton machine, meat market. 

Christ. Klein, 331 Central avenue, Albany, 
N. Y., 1-ton machine, meat market. 

Val. Huthers, 95 Elm street, Utica, N. Y., 
2-ton machine, meat market. 

Paul H. Andrae, 26 White street, Cohoes, 
N. Y., 3-ton machine, meat market. 

John S. Kampf, 170 Jefferson street, Al- 
bany, N. Y., 2-ton machine, meat market. 

Jacob Gauger, 856 Madison avenue, Al- 
bany, N. Y., l-ton machine, meat market. 

Cc, A. Ackerknecht, Charlotte and Blandina 
streets, Utica, N. Y., 2-ton machine, meat 
market. 

August Wetzel, Hawley, Pa., 1-ton ma- 
chine, meat market. 

Wm. F. Maurer, Liberty, N. Y., 4-ton ma- 
chine, meat market. 

L. A. MePhillamy, 24 South Main street, 
Liberty, N. Y., 6-ton machine, ice cream. 

Geo. Von Der Heide, 916 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1l-ton machine, meat 
market. 

Harry E. Wild, 127 Sheridan avenue, Al- 
bany, N. Y., 2-ton machine, pickled goods. 

Hotel Martin, Utica, N. Y., 6-ton machine, 
hotel. 

Frank H. Mauer, Liberty, N. Y., 2-ton ma- 
chine, meat market. 

Fred Pfeiffer, 118 Hamburg place, Newark, 
N. J., 3-ton machine, wholesale provisions. 

Brown Brothers, Methuen, Mass., 2-ton 
machine, grocery and meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 3005 Fulton street, 
Brocklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, grocery and 
meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 1126 Bedford ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, grocery 
and meat. 


H. C. Bohack Company, 1803 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, grocery and 
meat. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 5602 Fifth avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, grocery and 
meat. 

Charles Maxeiner, 486 Yate street, Al- 
bany, N. Y., 2-ton machine, meat market. 

C. Schaefer’s Son, 127 Franklin street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 8-ton machine, wholesale 
provisions. 

H. C. Bohack Company, 1080 Coney Island 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 3-ton machine, 
grocery and meat. 

Dufresne Brothers, Watervliet, N. 
l-ton machine, meat market. 

Floyd R. Greiner, Peckville, Pa., 4-ton ma- 
chine, ice cream, 

M. Mierzwinski, 75 Grand street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 2-ton machine, meat market. 

R. J. Tierney, 312 North street, Rochester, 


zs 


N. Y., 6-ton machine, meat market. 

Wm. J. Ester, Rochester, N. Y. 4-ton 
plant. 

Wm. Renner, Union Hill, N. J., 3-ton 
plant. 

J. P. Beach, Jr., North Haven, Conn., 1-ton 
plant. 


Wend Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 2-ton plant. 

N. Cooley, Cohoes, N. Y., 4-ton plant. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 3-ton 
plant. 

A. Claus, Roxbury, Mass., 4-ton plant. 

Henry J. Furneaux, Lawrence, Mass., 4-ton 


plant. 

John Hermann, Waterbury, Conn., two 
8-ton plants. 

R. B. Arnold, Stafford Springs, Conn., 


l-ton plant. 
H. C. Bohack, Brooklyn, additional 6-ton 
plant. 
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SAVE YOUR NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


How often have you wished to refer to an 
article or an item of trade information or 
some valuable trade statistics in some back 
copy of The National Provisioner, only to 
find that copy lost or mutilated? You will 
be glad to know that we have succeeded at 
last in securing a really practical binder. 
You can now have your Provisioner in the 
form of a handsomely bound book ready to 
refer to at any time. 

The new binder is the simplest made. The 
binding is as simple as sticking papers on an 





ordinary file. Each binder holds 26 copies 
of The National Provisioner, or an entire 
volume. The binder has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. The cover is of cloth 
board and the name is stamped in gold. The 
binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office 
equipment or a handy addition to your 
library. 

By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers we can furnish you with this binder 
for only one dollar. Merely send us your 
name and address. Simply say: “Send me 
your binder. I enclose $1.” The binder will 


be sent promptly, all charges prepaid. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. IN BALTIMORE. 
In order to properly take care of the big 
increase in its volume of business, the Balti- 
more branch of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company has been compelled to seek larger 
quarters. The new home of the company is 
a modern six-story building with floors meas- 
uring 47 x 187 feet, located at 207-13 East 
Saretoga street, which is within two blocks 
of the Post Office and right in the heart of 
the business section. It will include an at- 
tractive store and up-to-date offices, in addi- 
tion to large warehouse accommodations. To 
facilitate the handling of incoming and out- 
going shipments there be a 
switch running into the building. 


will railroad 


— 
MODERN MEAT SHOP EQUIPMENT. 
In these times of large expenses and small 

profits, butchers and packers must watch 

every point in their favor to be successful. 

The more competition, the more efforts have 

to be made to hold the trade and to gain 

more. A successful firm is the Becker Bros. 

Co. of Newport, Ky., Henry Becker, presi- 

dent. A few years ago, they started with 

one market. This year they opened two new 

They 

also have an up-to-date sausage plant of 

over 1,000 pounds capacity per day. : 
The markets are equipped with “Beauty” 

refrigerators and fixtures, and the sausag 
plant with “Boss” machines installed by The , 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The Becker Bros. Co. were the 
first firm to use a “Boss” electric combina- 
tion sausage outfit, consisting of “Boss” meat 
cutter with electric motor and enterprise cut- 
ter and “Boss” mixer, all gear-connected. 


cnes, which gives them five in all. 


eee 
CUTS OUT FREE DEALS. 

Discontinuance of all free deals in the sales 
of its products is announced by the N. K. 
Fairbank Company. A communication sent 
out to the dealers and jobbers of the country 
says in part: 

“Deals and temporary reduced prices on all 
soap products have been discontinued, and 
henceforth our soap products will be sold 
only on the published prices on our price . 
fists.” 

This attitude of the Fairbank Company 
should meet with the approval of all legit- 
imate merchants. Firms like the Fairbank 
Company, with the nerve to cut out the free 
deal graft are the real friend of the retail 
merchants, says the Grocery World. 

The effect of the free deal is bad. It tends 
to help the big merchants at the expense of 
the It tempts men of weak 
capital. to load up beyond their means—to 
an extent often that runs them into financial 
embarrassment or bankruptcy. 

Times without number it has been pointed 


smaller ones. 


out that no possible good can come to the 
retailer from his investment in more goods 
than he can readily handle—just for the sake 
of an extra case of goods “thrown in for good 
There is nothing whatever to be 
gained from overstocking; on the contrary, 
if the retailer will buy only in lots that he 
can turn over with reasonable promptness, 
waving aside the free deals and discounting 
his bills, he will be far ahead at the end of 
the year. 


measure.” 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Stocks Coal and Ice 
Company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $500,000 by F. M. Stocks, T. F. 
Stocks and others. 

Paducah, Ky.—The Independent Ice and 
Coal Company has been incorporated by R. 
Calissi, M. McCabe and G. N. Steinhauer. The 
capital stock is $5,000. 

Owensboro, Ky.—C. H. Brady and others 
have incorporated Chas. H. Brady & Co. with 
a capital stock of $100,000 to establish a 
cold storage plant and abattoir. 

Dunn, N. C.—The Dunn Ice and Fuel Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 by G. T. Noel of Selma, 
N. A. Townsend and C. J. Smith of Dunn. 


—~——_. 


- 


ICE NOTES. 

Oviedo, Fla.—An ice factory is to be erected 
by F. Kaiser, of Sanford. 

Leon, Ia.—Walker & Caster have started 
work on their new ice plant to be erected 
here. 

Sedalia, Mo.—The City Light and Traction 
Company contemplate erecting an ice storage 
room. 

Fernandina, Fla.—This city will construct 
jt noted ice plant at a cost of 

7 - be 
Sodus, N. Y.—The Sodus Fruit Farm has 
secured additional land upon which a cold 
storage plant will be erected. 

Brownsville, Tex.—A company is being or- 
ganized by H. E. Williams, of Dallas, having 
a capital stock of $150,000 to establish a cold 
storage plant. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—The Sheboygan Cold 
Storage Company’s building containing large 
uantities of cheese, butter and eggs has 

nn destroyed by fire. 

Little Rock, Ark.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Arkansas Cold 
Storage Company, held last week, an 8 
per: cent. cash dividend was declared and 
several thousand dollars passed to surplus 
account for the year 1913. 

South Bend, Ind.—T. M. Talcott, Jr., of 
this city, has been appointed receiver for 
the) Butzbach Fruit and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, of South Bend, by Judge A. B. Ander- 
son, in the United States district court. 

itors petitioned that the company be 
adjudged bankrupt. 

Atlantic City, N. J—Edward L. Bader has 
been awarded the contract for the erection 
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of an ice storage plant to be built at Arctic 
and Michigan avenues for the American Ice 
Company, in accordance with plans by How- 
ard A. Stout. Cost about $18,000. 

Key West, Fla.—The regular annual meet- 
ing of the Consumers’ Ice and Cold Stor- 
age Company was held in the offices of the 
concern last week, and the following officers 
were elected: J. N. Fogarty, president; 
Newton Curry, vice-president; M. W. Curry, 
treasurer; B. D. Trevor, secretary and gen- 
eral manager; E. M. Semple, attorney; and 
F. H. Ladd, chief engineer. All of the officers 
named above are members of the board of 
directors. Other members of the board are: 
G. F. Morris, W. J. Hellings and J. Vining 
Harris. 


CONCRETE IN COLD STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


By J. H. Libberton, Assistant Engineer Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Turning again to the question of the ma- 
terial which is to be selected for the exterior 
curtain walls, we are confronted by the ques- 
tion: which will serve the purpose best so 
far as insulation is concerned—brick, hollow 
tile or concrete? In reality, the designer of 
cold storage warehouses rarely takes the in- 
sulating value of the exterior walls into con- 
sideration. The engineers prefer to design 
the cork or other insulation of such thickness 
that no reliance will have to be placed on 
any other material. This assumption is prac- 
tically correct, for although the various ex- 
terior materials may have varying relative 
insulating values, when compared among 
themselves, the comparison is not at all con- 
clusive, when high insulation is required. 
Take for example, two materials one of 
which is twice as efficient as the other, and 
compare them with an insulator which is 
twenty times the value of the first. It is 
clear, then that the relative efficiency of the 
first two is immaterial. when comparing with 
the greater efficiency of the insulator. 

Cost, too, must be another determining 
factor in the. selection of. exterior curtain 
walls. In this concrete is cheaper than plas- 
tered tile or brick and approximately the 
same cost as unplastered tile. The low cost 
of concrete for curtain wall construction, as 
mentioned before, is made possible by the use 
of the same form units on the various floors 


of the building. This also is a good point to 
keep in mind when designing the structure, 
maintaining the exterior panels of the same 
size and is easily made possible because there 
are no varying loads to be carried at the dif- 
ferent floors as is the case with the interior. 

Since the cork or similar material is to be 
the determining factor in the insulation of 
the building, much thought should be given 
to the manner in which it is placed and the 
condition in which the material is applied. 
In many of the modern plants of a 
few years ago, it was customary to use 
granulated cork for insulating the exterior 
walls. This, of course, made necessary a 
double wall all the way up from the founda- 
tion to the roof, and was particularly objec- 
tionable not only because of the arching and 
settling of the cork before and after being 
placed, but because of the inefficiency of what 
is really an excellent material when prop- 
erly handled. Refrigerating engineers have 
determined that the dead air spaces which 
are a seeming necessity in any insulating 
material must be confined completely so that 
there is no circulation between the various 
interstices. Circulation, is, of course, pos- 
sible through loose granulated cork, and has 
caused the general preference for slab insula- 
tion instead of the granulated material. Slab 
cork or flax fiber may be obtained in various 
thicknesses, and may be applied to the walls 
and laid up either in cement mortar or 
asphalt, although the latter material is not 
now considered in the best practice. The in- 
surance companies discriminate against as- 
phalt for this purpose, and it is not recom- 
mended by those who are familiar with the 
best methods of cold storage insulations. It 
seems highly probable that a satisfactory 
job cannot be accomplished when the work- 
men are required to paint a ceiling with an 
application of hot asphalt. The hot asphalt 
is continually dropping down upon the work- 
men, and furnishes'a reason for sometimes 
slighting the thoroughness of the coating. 
Furthermore, the application of  insula- 
tion with asphalt requires the introduction 
of fasteners in the concrete, and also the 
tying-in of steel rods so as to hold the in- 
sulation in place. The steel rods, of course, 
are covered by plaster after the last coat of 
asphalt has been applied, but this is by no 
means as satisfactory a method of applica- 
tion as where cement mortar is used. 
A very simple type of box can be made up 
by the workman which will apply one-half 
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IN AMMONIA 


nothing will reduce the profits of 


organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


own production, thoroughly 
purified. Send for Free Book. 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
i refined and 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 

BALTIMORE: Joseph S. Wernig Transfer Co. 

BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co. 

CHICAGO: FP. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
bell Co. 

CINCINNATI: The Burger Bros. Co. 
CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 
DETROIT. Riverside Storage 


& Cartage Co., 


Newman Bros., Inc, 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 


INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Veter R. MeQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 
LOUISVLLLE: Union Warehouse, 
Magnolia Sts, 
MILWAUKEE: Central Warehouse. 
MEMPILIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 


7th and 


B. B. AMMON IA may be obtained from the following: 


MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Ranta. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 0. K. Transfer & Storage 
Co. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co, 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transter Co. 

SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





inch of mortar uniformly to the surface of 
the cork, and when once in place the bond 
between the mortar and the cork is stronger 
than the cork itself. There is consequently 
no need whatever for steel anchors in the 
concrete. This method of application has 
been endorsed by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and to all indications presents a 
most effective fire retardent. 

It is with difficulty, however, that slab in- 
sulation can be placed on the ceiling with 
any bonding material whatever, and this has 
caused the application of the insulator on 
top of the floor slab, rather than attaching 
to the ceiling from below. This has been 
made necessary by the general use of the slab 


and boom construction. But the modern 
type of concrete construction provides a 


far better means of applying the insulation. 
This is made possible by flat slab construc- 
tion. The cork board is laid on the forms 
prior to concreting, it being only necessary 
to drive a few nails or wooden pegs; one 
every square foot into the cork. This-pro- 
vides an additional bond between the, cork 
and concrete so that there can be no possi- 
bility of a separation after the forms are re- 
moved from underneath. In case two layers 
of insulation are necessary, the first layer is 
placed on the form and then a layer of mor- 
tar of the required thickness spread over 
the entire area. While the mortar is still 
fresh, the second layer is placed and nailed 
to the first layer. The nails are left. pro- 
truding slightly and have the effect not only 
of bonding the two layers to the concrete 
ceiling, but. also bed the second layer into the 
mortar and hold it to the first as well. 

The drawing will show very clearly the dif- 
ference between the flat slab and the slab 
and beam construction. With the flat slab 
it is possible to have a homogeneous con- 
crete throughout the entire mass without 
any. insertion of an intermediate resilient ma- 
terial. The insertion of a resilient provides 
a possibility for cracks in the upper surface 
of the concrete, resulting from heavy truck- 


_ ing; a condition which is not possible in the 
homogeneous flat slab. Another argument 


for the flat slab is the saving in material 
which is perfectly evident by reference to the 
drawing. 

The proper construction of concrete in- 
terior floors is by far one of the most im- 
portant subjects and most diffieult of solu- 
tion for the contractor. The trouble which 
has been experienced can largely be traced 
to the neglect of the fundamental - rules 
necessary for obtaining good concrete. Since 
the wearing course is that part of the floor 
which generally gives trouble, it will be the 
portion given the most consideration. In or- 
der to obtain the best results the mortar 
course should always be placed upon the con- 
erete slab before the concrete has hardened. 
This is of prime importance since it is very 
difficult to obtain a perfect bond between 
fresh mortar and hardened concrete. In case 
the application of the mortar to hardened 
eoncrete is unavoidable, the best method of 
preparing the concrete is to clean the surface 
thoroughly and then wash with a weak solu- 
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Get Ready For 
Next Year 


If you are thinking of a new 
Plant for next season, or con- 
template additions to your pres- 
ent equipment, don’t wait—place 
your order early. 


We predict an unusual de- 
mand for Ice Making and Re- 
frigerating’.Plants during the 
coming season—facilities will be 
taxed to the utmost, and late- 
comers will suffer by reason of 
delay. 


Get an early start, but be sure 
you start right. First think of 
YORK, then ask us to tell you 
what we have done for others, 
and what we can do for you. 


YORK Plants wil! do all that 
we guarantee them to do—that’s 
the kind of plant you want. 


York Manufacturing 


Company 
York, Pa. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 














The correct estimated value of 


A Refrigerator Door 
and Window — is service 


Ist—Efficiency 
2nd—Strength and Durability 


JONES COLD STORE DOOR 
CO., HAGERSTOWN, MARY- 
LAND, products combine and 
recommend to the trained and 
untrained eye, unexaggerated 
ability to perform its work and 
to stand up to its place. 


The construction object is in de- 
fiance to the 


SLAM BANG LABORERS 
‘*DISABLE ME IF YOU CAN” 


HINGES AND FASTENERS 
weigh 60 lbs. to the set. 


The doors and Windows work 
as easily as.the front.Door on 
your dwelling. 


They will not leak. 


Refrigerator Door and Frame 
and Windows mean shipped 
complete ready to. set in’ the 
opening. 


We guarantee our “AD” state- 
ments. 


We believe a big part of our 
success is due to pleasing our 
patrons. 


We are the sole manufacturers 
of the “NO EQUAL” DOOR 
with round jams so popular with 
the packing trade. 


Our Revolving Ice Cream Door 
is a success for its purpose. 


Our Ice Doors and Chutes do all. 


that is required. 


Jones Cold Store Door Co: 
Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. _ 
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4250 ASHLAND AVE. 





Direct from Producer to Consumer 


TANK A CG E 
BONES 
CRACKLINGS 


As we use the above articles in the manufacture of our finished goods, we 
are constantly in the market for them at top prices. 
buyer’s salary or expense we pay the highest prices for 


GREASE, 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


DARLING & COMPANY 


HIDES, SKINS, 


FOUNDED issi 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
BUYERS OF EVERYTHING IN THE OFFAL LINE 
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tion of hydrochloric acid. It is then neces- 
sary to flood the whole area so as to remove 
any trace of the acid. 

The best material to use for the wearing 
surface on a floor receiving heavy trucking 
is a mixture of cement and granite screen- 
ings. The screenings should be of two sizes: 
the larger running between 4%” and ¥%” 
screen, and the finer from %4” down, with 
any dust excluded. These materials should 
be mixed together in the proportions of two 
parts fine to three parts of coarse. To two 
parts of this combined material not less than 
ene part of cement should be added. The 
thickness of application on the floor should 
not be less than 1%”, and preferably 2”. 
Excessive trowelling should be avoided, but 
the surface should be finished with a steel 
float, since this kind of a surface is the most 
satisfactory for interior surfaces. The 
John F. Jelke Company of Chicago, endeavor 
to prevent excessive wear on its concrete 
floors by installing cast-iron plates along the 


main passages. Although this is a possible 
solution, there is some doubt as to whether 
or not it is necessary provided the concrete 
Wearing surface is properly mixed and placed. 

Floor insulation. is, of course, only neces- 
sary where a difference in temperature is 
maintained between the two floors. While 
many appreciate the need for thorough in- 
sulation through the walls and floors, they 
often neglect the proper insulation of the 
column cap or head. This is well illustrated 
in the photograph, which was taken in 
the receiving room of one of our modern 
plants. Freezing temperatures were main- 
tained on the second floor and naturally with- 
out any insulation whatever being carried 
down and around the column cap, a great 
deal of condensation took place, indicating 
a considerable conduction of heat, and natu- 
rally loss of refrigeration. This point 
was thoroughly covered in the construction 
of the Merchants’ Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany at Cincinnati. Although rather diffi- 


cult, the insulation has been made to con- 
form very closely to the column capital, and 
has resulted in a very pleasing loading area. 
Note also the use of the steel protection 
plates around the entire columns. This is 
well worth considering where a great deal of 
trucking is to be done. 

Returning again to‘ the comparative 
merits of the flat slab and slab and beam 
construction attention is called to the diffi- 
culty in placing sprinkler pipes, which was 
experienced by the Union Terminal Cold 
Storage Company. It was necessary to pro- 
vide holes in the concrete beams and girders, 
through which the sprinklers could be run, 
necessitating considerable extra expense. An 
additional argument advanced for the flat 
ceiling is the more efficient operation of the 
sprinkler heads in case of a fire, since the 
distribution of the water is not impeded by 
the beams and girders. Besides this, engi- 
neers state that refrigeration is more difficult 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef 
the hundredweight. 


Prices Advance—New High Levels—Trading 
More Active—Hog Prices Higher—Re- 
ports of Light Country Supplies—Stocks 
Gaining Slowly. 

The provision market has shown a rather 
strong upward swing in values during the 
week, 
tions. 


with quite active speculative opera- 
in the market was due 
to the fear that the movement of hogs will 
not keep up, that the country supplies are 


The advance 


small, so as to affect the situation later, and 
that the developments in this respect will 
have to be a factor in the prices for contracts. 


The 


The current receipts of hogs are large, yet 


situation is rather an interesting one. 
the feeling seems to be pronounced that this 
movement is at the expense of supplies later 
on. The total receipts of hogs at Western 
points last week were again in excess of last 
year. Packing returns were heavy, also ex- 
ceeding last year. 

A very interesting statement was issued 
during the past week by the Missouri Board 
of Agriculture on the question of livestock, 
and this may have had an important bearing 
on the action of the contract market. The 
report states that hogs were scarce and, com- 
pared with an average year, the number of 
fat hogs or hogs on feed shows 67 per cent., 
brood sows, 73 per cent.: fall pigs, 70 per 
cent. 


As compared with one year ago the 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


barrel or tierce and hogs by 

number of fat hogs is 72 per cent.; brood 
sows, 76 per cent., and fall pigs, 74 per cent. 
An encouraging feature in the report was the 
statement that the prevalence of hog cholera 
was only 40 per cent. as compared with last 
year. 

This report further stated that the number 
of cattle on feed compared with an average 
year was 55 per cent.; stockers’ or feeders’ 
stuff, 68 per cent.; breeding cows, 69 per cent. 
As compared with last year the comparison 
was: Fat cattle, 62 per cent.; stockers’ or 
feeders’ stuff, 71 per cent., and breeding cows, 
78 per cent. The stock of sheep is estimated 
at only 75 per cent. of last vear. 

While it is probable that the conditions in 
Missouri, and probably in Kansas and the 
contiguous territory were brought about by 
the drought last summer, which to an extent 
forced very early marketing of stock, the 
conditions are such that it means a very lim- 
ited supply in the Southwest, and the seare- 
ity in that section of the country will un- 
doubtedly influence the position elsewhere. 

A statement of the semi-monthly stock of 
product at Chicago, issued for November 15, 
showed quite a falling off in mess pork and 
contract lard for the two weeks. The de- 
crease in lard was about 13,000 tes.; there 
was also a decrease in the stocks of meats. 
The decrease was, of course, in the stock of 
old lard and pork, but the production of new 
was not as heavy as expected, and showed 
that the distribution is more than taking 
care of the production. The semi-monthly 
statement of stocks, compared with Novem- 
ber 1, and with November 15, last 


year, 
follow: 





25 
eh < 

by the 

Noy. 15 Nov. 1, Nov. 15, 

19138 1913. 1912. 
Mess Pork, bbls...... 7,950 9,101 24,195 
Lard, contract, tes.... 48,678 61,933 20,859 
Short Rib Sides, Ibs... 2,967,903 4,986,589 2,034,514 
Extra §. C. Sides, Ibs. 3,456,753 3,656,360 1,349,166 


The price of hogs has advanced with the 
advance in the contract market, and values 
at Chicago and other packing points have 
steadily improved the past week. The aver- 
age price for the past week was $7.95, com- 
pared with $7.75 last year. The average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago for the 
week was 205 Ibs., against 223 Ibs. last year 


and 210 Ibs. in 1911. The packing of Mil- 
waukee and Cudahy plant centers from 


March 1 to September 1 was 561,389 hogs, 
with an average weight of 298.06 lbs., and a 
vield of lard of 25.27 lbs. per hog. 

The situation ahead of the market seems 
to be one in which the trade is disposed to 
discount the probabilities of a smaller move- 
ment of hogs later, ignoring the fact that the 
current movement is large. Last year during 
December the packing of hogs was on a lib- 
eral scale, and from November 28 to Janu- 
ary 2 about three million hogs were packed, 
but even that was about 400,000 less than 
for the corresponding time the preceding year. 
The current packing has been somewhat in 
excess of last year, but to an extent this is 
offset by the lighter weight of hogs. 

If the country is to run into a smaller hog 
movement during the winter packing season, 
the natural influence will be to bring about a 
discounting of such condition, through an ad- 
vance in contract values, and an advance in 
the price of spot product which will, to a cer- 
tain extent, offset the probably lighter sup- 
plies. For a considerable period during the 
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fall the trade was not inclined to discount the 
smaller hog supplies, but recently there has 
been a distinct tendency the other way, which 
has been reflected in the higher prices for 
both spot and forward deliveries. 

LARD.—The spot market has further ad- 
vanced with the West and on the firmer po- 
sition of hogs. Demand is fairly active. 
Prices were held higher, although trade was 
small. City steam, 10%,@1l1l%e.; Middle 
West, $11.05@11.15; Western, $11.25; refined, 
Continent, $11.75; South American, $12.30; 
Brazil, kegs, $13.30; compound lard, 85%@ 
8% c. 

PORK.—Prices are firm, but trade is slow. 
The higher Western markets give a better 
tone at packing points and offerings are lim- 
ited. . Mess is quoted $23.25@23.75; clear, 
$20.25@22; family, $24.50@27. 

BEEF.—Prices are firm for all grades and 
stocks are light. Family, $19@20; mess, 
$17.75@18.75; packet, $18@19; extra India 
mess, $28@30. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 








EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, November 19, 
1913: 

BEEF.— Barcelona, Spain, 25 tes.; Bremen, 
Germany, 50 bbls.; Barbados, W. I., 128 bbls., 
17 tes.; Colon, Panama, 25 bbls.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 65 bbls., 6 tes.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 100 bbls.; Kingston, W. I. 22%, 
bbls., 3 tes.; Liverpool, England, 50 tes.; 
Newcastle, England, 25 tes.; Port Antonio, 
W. L., 5 bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 25 bbls.; 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 654 bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Antwerp, Belgium, 36,300 
Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 56,082 lbs.; Liverpool, 
England, 80,474 lbs.; London, England, 55,985 
Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Antwerp, Belgium, 155 tes.; 
Barbados, W. I., 13 tes.; Christiania, Norway, 
35 tces.; Hamburg, Germany, 100 tcs.; Liver- 
pool, England, 55 tes.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
60 tes. From Baltimore to Rotterdam, 75 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Barbados, W. L, 
7,600 lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 2,179 
Ibs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 5,500 Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 3,000 lIbs.; Port Antonio, 
W. L., 5,000 lbs. 

TALLOW.—Callao, Peru, 1,793 lbs.; Dun- 
kirk, France, 4,423 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 30,140 
Ibs.; Libau, Russia, 4,638 lbs.; London, Eng- 
land, 74,750 Ibs. 

TONGUE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 225 cs.; 
Liverpool, England, 10 bbls., 5 pa. 

CANNED MEAT.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 917 
es.; Barbados, W. I., 22 pkgs.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 18 pkgs.; Delagoa Bay, 
Africa, 94 es.; Iquitos, Peru, 88 ¢s.; King- 


ston, W. I., 226 pa.; La Guaira, Venezuela, 
34 cs.; London, England, 715 cs.; Manchester, 
England, 604 cs.; Para, Brazil, 38 cs.; South- 
ampton, England, 122 es.; Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, 19 pkgs.; Tampico, Mexico, 101 cs.; 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, 52 es. 


— ee - 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending No- 
vember 15, 1913, with comperative tables: 


PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 





ending ending Nov. 1, '13, 
Nov. 15, Nov. 16, to Nov. 15, 

To— 1913. 1912. 1913. 
United Kingdom.. 23 567 128 
Continent ....... 112 285 187 
So. & Cen. Am... 272 1,169 467 
West Indies ..... 603 1,605 1,268 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 395 434 1,233 
Other countries .. cd be0we 7 10 
, erererers 1,405 4,067 3,293 


MEATS, LBS. 


United Kingdom.. 4,854,525 9,813,200 





















Continent ....... 210,000 666,750 
So. & Cen, Am... 172,675 184,675 
West Indies as 170,675 : 196,525 
Br. No. Am. Col.. wae ge perenne 1,400 

_ Sree ere 5,407,475 5,827,950 10,862,550 

LARD, LBS. 

United Kingdom.. 5,748,870 4,242,750 9,560,220 
Continent ....... 2,531,610 2,254,734 5,517,286 
So. & Cen. Am... 578,746 939,650 750,696 
West Indies . 770,000 050 1,469,630 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 105,250 2 111,100 
Other countries .. 40,350 ,550 60,950 

ED  accenwas 9,774,826 &,§28,959 17,469,882 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S BXPORTS. 
Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. 
1.0: 


Mew York ..<c- ,033 2,530,350 5,225,576 
eae 1,252,125 842,750 
Philadelphia 340,000 
Baltimore ....... 122,500 
New Orleans 1,147,000 
Montreal ........ 2,030,000 
SN Scdenwewae 67,000 





9,774,826 
7,695,056 
14,881,658 
8,828,959 


Total week 
Previous week . 
Two weeks ago... 
Cor. week last y’r 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1, ’13, 
to Nov. 15, °13. 





Same time 


last year. Changes. 











3 ee eee 658,6 1,309,000 Dee. 650,400 
Meats, Ibs. . 10,862,550 9,990,200 Ine. 872,350 
Lard, Ibs, - 17,469,882 16,430,174 Ine. 1,039,708 
—_——_ 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 

Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 Ibs. 
Beef, per tierce ...... 20/ 22/6 @32ce. 
Oil Cake - . 17e. @20c 
BGC coccccesecccees 22/6 @32c. 
Lard, tierces 22/6 @32c¢. 
Cheese bs 30/ @0c. 
Canned meats ....... 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
i <ccebeniseonee 30/ 30/ @50c. 
 iewiadwentaeade 20/ 22/6 @32c. 


Pork, per barrel ..... 26/ 22/6 @32c. 





EXPORTS SHOWN 


Exports of commodities from New York 


BY STEAMERS. 


to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 


day, November 13, 1913, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Recen 
Oil Cotton seed and 
Cake. Ot). Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Steamer and Destination. Bags. Bbis. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbis. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Cedric, Liverpool ........... wate 233 ee 110 18 1455 5260 
Cymric, Liverpool os 698 575 2660 .... 158 45 455 3405 
Minnehaha, London ek ame 950 eee 175 3150 
New York, Southampton banca pines BE: Salata" ecsow 4. 501350 
Toronto, Hull ....... : 75 683 ; 50 55 =61992 4608 
Canning, Manchester satel age 250 100 a F 471 3061 
Kansas City, Bristol ace err és Seater 750 
Columbia, Glasgow : ae 150 692 .... 5 150 200 
Armenia, Hamburg . eae aie 200 25 Sci 50 1065 3850 
Bremen, Bremen ? ea 75 2150 
Kohistan, Rotterdam tea Oe) «GS 40 er a <we 
Noordam, Rotterdam .......... 5430 38583 vin ee 5485 
California, Copenhagen ........ .... 1135 ats ; SB -kaci ray: 
Lapland, Antwerp .......... . 5585 ed 345 10 110 75 86315 5165 
Aagot, Havre .. eee: a aes ees 

Aagot, Dunkirk . ie, acta SS me 
Roma, Marseilles ... ee ae 250 See cree ao bte cnet 
Venezia, Marseilles . 5 «ee 443 4 a re BA! 100 150 
Constante, Barcelona ‘ pants eee 
Montserrat, Barcelona ......... —e oe 100 

Calabria, Mediterranean ....... iam 125 345 

Laura, Mediterranean ......... .--- 1333 rece, lane hs 

oo ee napa comers 24601 7659 7781 134 558 218 7718 38684 
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You ought to use 


UNITED 
STATES 
STANDARD 
MOTOR 
TRUCK 
TIRES 


and this adver- 
tisementtells why 


You can get everything in a 
United States Tire that you can 
get in any other tire besides many 
things that you will find in no 
other tire. 


United States Tires are by far 
the most easily manipulated tires 
on the market. Fifteen minutes 
is all the time required to make 
a tire change. And your own 
driver can do the job. 


United States Tires are backed 
up by the most efficient tire serv- 
ice department in the country. 


Our completely equipped serv- 
ice stations, in practically every 
large city, protect your trucks 
day and night against being laid 
up on account of tire trouble. 


Can you name a tire that com- 
pares with United States Tires 
at any of the above points? 


Then why not use them as 
exclusive equipment ? 


United States Tire Company 
NEW YORK 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—Holders of tallow received 
somewhat better quotations during the week; 
prices were advanced about %c., with busi- 
ness on an improved scale. Soap makers ap- 
peared as moderate buyers, although it was 
not believed that their takings indicated a 
change in their conservative policy of buying 
requirements for other than a short time. 
It was claimed by certain interests that 
candle makers also took some of the low 
grades, but business in these descriptions was 
confined to relatively small amounts. On the 
whole there was little change in the supply- 
and-demand situation, with increased evi- 
dence of stocks of tallow being fairly well 
held, as the amount offered at the higher 
basis was not sufficient to greatly encourage 
those in need of stuff. At the London auc- 
tion sale this week prices were unchanged 
to 3d. advance, with 482 casks sold, out of 
750 offered. Export demand for our tallow 
is very restricted, with the best chances in 
the way of working some of the cheaper 
varieties. Prime city was at 6%c. and city 
specials sold at 7%%c., with those levels rep- 
resenting the market toward the close of the 
week. 

OLEO STEARINE.—After a quiet period 
lasting only a few days, there were further 
sales at new high prices for the movement. 
Compound lard makers paid 10%c. for the 
stuff, and although there seemed to be a 


little more for sale at the advances, the 
undertone was not impaired. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 





COCOANUT OIL.—The market is rather 
quiet and the demand is not very pressing. 
Holders are firm, however, and are not press- 
ing goods on the market. Cochin, 13'%¢.; 
December arrival, 13c.; Ceylon, 10%, @llc.; 
shipment, 10144@10%e. 

CORN OIL.—The market was steady again 
this week with quiet trade. Prices are quoted 
at $6.60@6.70 in car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is firm 
but quiet. Spot is quoted at 6%, @7c. 

PALM OIL.—The market is firm but quiet. 
Foreign markets are firmer, due to light ar- 
rivals and moderate spot supplies. American 
markets are firm with limited offerings from 
abroad. Prime red spot, 634@7c.; do., to 
arrive, 6%4c.; Lagos, spot, 7%4¢.; to arrive, 
7¥%4c.; palm kernel, 10144@10%¢.; shipment, 
10%e. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—The position of the , 
market is firm but trade is light. Prices are 
firmly held. For 20 cold test, 96@98c.; 30 
do., 88c.; 40 do., water white, —; prime, 65@ 
GGc.; low grade, off yellow, 62c. 

OLEO OIL.—The trade the past week has 
been small but the market is firmly held. 
Extras are quoted at New York at 104@ 
10%c., and 60@61 florins at Rotterdam. 

GREASE.—The market on good greases is 
firm, but trade is moderate and low grades 
move slowly. Quotations are nominal, as fol- 
lows: Yellow, 534@6c.; bone, 5%4%@6%%ce.; 
house, 5% @6e. 

°, 


——to—_——_ 


IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 


Imports of fresh beef into the port of New 
York during the past week totaled 5,790 
quarters, compared to 6,381 quarters last 
week, and 4,018 quarters two weeks ago. Last 
week’s arrivals included 4,374 quarters of 
chilled and 2,007 frozen; this week’s were 
2,050 chilled and 3,740 frozen. All of this 
week’s arrivals came via London and Liver- 
pool, all of the frozen beef being from Aus- 
tralia. 

2, 


——o—_—_ 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending November 15, 1913, are reported 
by Williams & Terhune as follows: 

Port. Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 
From New York -- 
\ ds a, ee ee 
From Philadelphia .............. 


POM: BGIMOLE «c.cvcevevessees —- 
From Montreal 


11 


GN) | Saree ie ota nese eeees ee 
Total last week 
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OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, November 20.—The oleo oil 

market has been steady during the present 
week, with little change in price for extra 
oil, but scarcity of the lower grades, for 
which inquiry is very good. Higher prices 
are asked for neutral lard, in view of the 
advancing steam lard market, and present 
prices for neutral lard do not represent cost 
of production, which has led to a large cur- 
tailment in the production of neutral lard 
and reduced stocks in this country. Oleo 
stearine continues its upward course; tallow 
is strong and lard at the moment in good de- 
mand from domestic and European sources. 
The undertone of the butter oil market is 
firm, and early inquiries are expected for 
these goods from Europe. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, November 19, 
1913: 

BACON.—Amsterdam, Holland, 31,311 lbs.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 114,775 lbs.; Abo, Russia, 
18,245 lbs.; Caibarien, Cuba, 5,000 lbs.; Colon, 
Panama, 487 lbs.; Christiania, Norway, 32,319 
Ibs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 21,704 lbs.; Dront- 
heim, Norway, 12,970 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 
313,985 lbs.; Helsingfors, Finland, 36,198 Ibs.; 
Hango, Russia, 91,804 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 
13,391 Ibs.; Hull, England, 63,858 lbs.; Lon- 
don, England, 16,601 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 
1,266,727 lbs.; Matanzas, Cuba, 17,500 lbs.; 
Manchester, England, 11,112 lbs.; Marseilles, 
Trance, 6,140 lbs.; Messina, Sicily, 2,100 lbs.; 
Naples, Italy, 59,563 lbs.; Newcastle, Eng- 
land, 2,800 lbs.; Para, Brazil, 15,656 Ibs.; 
Palermo, Sicily, 9,887 lbs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 40,678 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 17,500 lbs.; 
Stockholm, Sweden, 175,286 lbs.; Tampico, 
Mexico, 1,290 lbs.; Wiborg, Russia, 49,149 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Amsterdam, Holland, 8,799 Ibs.; 
Amapola, Honduras, 964 lbs.; Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, 66,000 lbs.; Bilbao, Spain, 850 Ilbs.; 
Barbados, W. IL., 5,845 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 
3,044 lbs.; Cartagena, Colombia, 2,012 Ibs.; 
Christiania, Norway, 3,920 lbs.; Caibarien, 
Cuba, 6,238 lbs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 13,796 
lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 2,778 Ibs.; 
Hull, England, 254,745 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 
10,787 lbs.; Kingston, W. IL, 1,447 Ibs.; La 
Guaira, Venezuela, 6,208 Ibs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 742,669 lbs.; London, England, 55,269 
lbs.; Matanzas, Cuba, 801 lbs.; Manchester, 
England, 20,562 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
1,230 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 28,003 Ibs.; South- 
ampton, England, 81,691 lbs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 1,445 Ibs. 

LARD.—Amsterdam, Holland, 9,750 Ibs.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 254,087 lbs.; Algoa Bay, 
Africa, 82.910 Ibs.; Aberdeen, Scotland, 53,213 
lbs.; Bristol, England, 127,244 lbs.; Bremen, 
Germany, 5,500 lbs.; Belfast, Ireland, 6,035 
Ibs.: Buenaventura, Colombia, 1,800  Ibs.; 
3ilbao, Spain, 2,500 lbs:; Barbados, W. L, 
9.908 lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 2,644 
Ibs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 102,477 lbs.; Cai- 
barien, Cuba, 20.414 Ibs.; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 88,619 Ibs.; Cartagena, Colombia, 
36,417 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 2,896 lbs.; Callao, 
Peru, 3,000 lbs.; Cucuta, Colombia, 2,685 Ibs.; 
Catania, Sicily, 40,225 lbs.; Constantinople, 
Turkey, 2,800 lbs.; Dunkirk, France, 8,780 
Ibs.; Delagoa Bay, Africa, 1,000 lbs.; Gibral- 
tar, Spain, 15,700 lbs.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 
54,129 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 24400 Ibs.; Ham- 
burg, Germany, 160,966 lbs.; Havre, France, 
120,949 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 63,256 lbs.; Hull, 
England, 267,984 lbs.; Iquitos, Peru, 31,973 
lbs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 23,560  Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 3,228 lbs.; London, England, 
440,537 lbs.; Leith, Scotland, 117,106 Ibs.; 
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La Guaira, Venezuela, 
Spain, 3,740 lbs.; 
Liverpool, 


4,523 Ibs.; 
Leghorn, Italy, 49,500 lbs.; 
England, 650,717 Ibs.; Matanzas, 
Cuba, 9,812 Ibs.; Malta, Island of, 1,634 Ibs.; 
Manchester, England, 444,537 lbs.; Marseilles, 
France, 74,017 lbs.; Messina, Sicily, 28.247 
lbs.; Middlesboro, England, 2,800 lbs.; Mom- 
bassa, Africa, 1,000 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 108,- 
421 ibs.; Newcastle, England, 25,625 Ibs.; 
Palermo, Sicily, 32,146 lbs.; Para, Brazil, 
41,355 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 43,698 
Ibs.; Riga, Russia, 13,562 lbs.; Rotterdam, 
Holland, 600,187 lbs.; Stockholm, Sweden, 
4,950 lbs.; Stavanger, Norway, 1,375 Ibs.; St. 
Petersburg, Russia, 6,340 lbs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 3,743 lbs.; Southampton, England, 
72,100 lbs.; Stettin, Germany, 526,633 Ibs.; 
Tampico, Mexico, 1,480 lbs.; Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands, 9,800 lbs.; Tripoli, Africa, 3,420 lbs. 
LARD OIL.—Demerara, British Guiana, 150 


Lagos, 


gals.; Stockholm, Sweden, 16 bbls.; Tampico, 
Mexico, 250 gals. 

PORK.—Barbados, W. I., 5 tes., 47 bbls.; 
Christiania, Norway, 5  bbls.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 31 bbls., 10 tes.; Hamburg, 


Germany, 125 bbls.; Kingston, W. L., 
London, England, 25 bbls.; 
land, 200 bbls.; Marseilles, France, 8 bbls.; 
Port Antonio, W. L., 4 bbls.; Port au Prince, 
W. I., 40 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 250 
bbls. 
SAUSAGE. 
Gibraltar, 
pa.; London, 
Cuba, 25 pa.; 


46 bbls.; 
Liverpool, Eng- 


—Antwerp, Belgium, 200 
Spain, 25 pa.; Leghorn, Italy, 108 
England, 20 pa.; Matanzas, 
Tripoli, . Africa, 60 bxs. 
CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Bpecial Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, November 19, 1913.—Animal am- 
moniate market is strong, but inclined to 


quietness, as Southern manufacturers appear 
to have filled their most urgent requirements. 
The producers are not showing any weakness 
and offerings are not particularly enlarged, 
but with orders it is possible the high prices 
of last week might be shaded slightly for 
moderate-sized quantities of both tankage 
and blood. The market is nominally $3.07% 
and 10c. for tankage, and $3.25 for prompt 
or December blood; some sales reported for 
buyer up to and including January at $3.30 


per unit. The situation has been a little 
strained, owing to the urgent demands of 
the past thirty days, so that some little 


reaction would seem probable if hog receipts 
continue liberal, and production of ammo- 
niates increases. 

The lower grades are also draggy 8 and 
25 per cent., which has been held at $2.90 and 
10c., could probably be bought at something 
‘ess on a bid. The best bids recently were 
on a basis of $2.75 and 10c. for prompt ship- 
ment. Smaller packers are beginning also 
to turn out more of their crushed tankage, 
and this is not quite as strong as heretofore. 
Markets are nominally about 5c. a unit lower, 
though not much business is being done, ow- 
ing to difference of opinion between buyers 
and sellers. (Complete quotations will be 
found on page 37.) 

~ =e 

FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

New York, November 21.—Foreign commer- 
cial exchange rates were quoted today as 
follows: 





London— 
Bemkers’ GO GAYS... oscccveces 4.81 @4.81%4 
Demand sterling ............. 4.8540 @4.8545 
Commercial, sight ........... 4.85 @4.85% 
Paris— 


Commercial, 90 days.... 





Commercial, 60 days.... —1-16@5 
Commercial, sight ..... 5.217%4—1-16@5 
Berlin— 
Commercial, 90 days.... 93% @ 8 
Commercial, 60 days.... 93 11-16 @ 
Commercial, sight ..... 94 9-16 @ 
Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days.... 5.30 @5.304-1-16 
Amsterdam— 
Commercial, 60 days........ 39 9-16@39 9-16+1-32 


pa.; 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Hamburg, November 21.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Choice summer white oil, 7514 
marks; butter oil, 751, marks; summer yel- 


low, 69 marks. 


Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Rotterdam, November 21.—Market firm. 
Quotations: Summer yellow, 401% florins; 
choice summer white, 44 florins, and butter 


oil, 4334 florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, November 21.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Summer yellow, 84%, francs. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 


Marseilles, November 21.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 87 
francs; prime winter yellow, 921% frances; 


choice summer white oil, 9314 francs. 
Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, November 21.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 34%s.; 
summer yellow, 34%s. 

ae Ss 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, November 20.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies 
are as follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, 
$1.55@1.65 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.80 per 100 Ibs.; 98 per cent. 
powdered caustic soda in bbls., 234@2'%c. per 
lb.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 Ibs.; 
48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, 95c. per 100 


Ibs.; tale, 14,@1%4,¢. per Ib.; 
per ton of 2,000 lbs.; 
ton of 2,000 lbs.; silicate of soda, 90c. per 100 
lbs.; chloride of lime in casks 114c. and in 
barrels 2c. per lb.; carbonate of potash, 4@ 
4%, c. per lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 44%, 
@4%,c. per lb. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 


silex, $15@20 
marble flour, $8 per 


6%, @7e. per Ib.; 


genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 734¢. per 
Ib.; clarified palm oil in bbls., 7%c. per Ib.; 


palm kernel oil in casks, 101/ /4@10%, ce. per Ib.; 
green olive oil, 76c. per gal.; yellow olive oil, 
83@86c. per gal.; green olive oil foots, 7%,@ 
Sc. per lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 105@1034¢ 
per lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 1314@13%¢. per 
lb.; cottonseed oil, 7.20@7.40c. per lb.; corn 
oil, 6.60@6.75ce. per lb.; Soya bean oil, 6%e. 
per Ib. 
Prime — 
grease, 6@ 
6c. per be 
per Ib. 


tallow, 6%c. per lb.; house 
4c. per lb.; brown grease, 5% @ 
ane packer’s grease, 534, @6c. 


COTTON OIL MILL CALENDARS. 

The Bureau of Publicity of the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association has pre- 
pared four very handsome series of calendars 
for the trade for the year 1914, and is pre- 
pared to issue them to the mills and others 
at a very low figure, much cheaper than cal- 
endars could bought elsewhere. These 
calendars are not of the cheap chromo type, 
but are artistic in every sense, and will be 
a valuable form of advertising for those in 
the cottonseed products trade to send out. 
The special prices at which these calendars 
can be secured are open only to members of 
the Interstate Association or state associa- 
tions; others will be charged 10 per cent. ad- 
ditional. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Jos. W. Allison, 
Publicity, Dallas, Tex. 


be 


chairman, Bureau of 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texus Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 


Market Continues Quiet—Seed High—Crude 
Mills Not Anxious Sellers—Consumers 
Buy Sparingly—Cotton Crop Ideas Vary. 

Cotton oil values are giving cause for a 
mind struggle rather than a market struggle. 

There is a great difference of opinion as to 

the intrinsic merits of prices, yet this is not 

reflected in the dealings from day to day. 

Another week of inertia has been witnessed, 

as far as the future market on the Produce 

Exchange is concerned, with fluctuations so 

small as to deprive them of significance. The 

inactivity, in view of the conflicting ideas 
existing, is generally ascribed to the unusual 
conservatism now pervading the trade. Oil 
values are much over those of last year but 
it is not thought that there is inflation. 
Speculation is dormant, and although there 
are a limited number of orders both ways, 
there is not the least sign of aggressiveness. 

Ordinary bullish influences are ignored at 

times, and conversely those which under nor- 

mal conditions would produce lower levels 
are also passed. This is all the more surpris- 
realized that most of the 

South is following developments very closely, 

while consumers of cotton oil the world over 

are just as anxious to keep in touch with the 
market. 
The most important development of late 


ing when it is 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


has been the persistency of seed holders and 
their success in securing higher prices. Some 
of the mills state that seed laid down at their 
places of business would cost over $32 per 
ton, which is admittedly a steep price, even 
conceding a relatively small seed production. 
It is contended by certain authorities that 
there are several interesys operating in a 
speculative way for high seed values, and 
the reluctance of these operators to sell re- 
sults in the prevailing levels. Of course, mills 
are not anxious to sell their crude, under the 
Whether the present 
level is warranted or not is a matter of con- 
jecture at this date, but it is evident that the 
crush 


circumstances. seed 


will be stimulated, unless there is an 
early and radical change in conditions. 
During the last several] days the lard mar- 
ket has come in for quite a little attention, 
principally because the best aemand for cot- 
ton oil since the beginning of the season has 
emanated from compound lard makers, and 
furthermore, on account of the big hog move- 
ment since the first of the month. In face 
of large receipts of hogs, lard values have 
held up, and of course the maintenance of 
hog product values serves to greatly en- 
courage cotton oil holders. Oleo stearine con- 
tinues to advance, and it is quite evident that 
although there are frequent periods of hesita- 
tion in the buying policy of the compound 
lard makers, their absorption of cottonseed 


oil has been very satisfactory so far, serving 
to readily care for the crude sold by the 
South. 

The foreign demand for’ our ectton oil is 
extremely quiet, and is now regarded as dis- 
appointing. Shipments since the beginning 
of the season are small by comparison, and 
although a larger outgo is bound to occur, 
the export sales are not of volume. High- 
grade oils are the only ones being sought by 
foreigners, and in fact by the domestic trade 
also. This character of buying virtuat.y elim- 
inates the argument that cotton oil values 
are much above a parity with other oils, and 
while this is obviously true as far as manu- 
facturers are concerned, prices have not as 
yet reached a plane where the amount going 
into edible channels is affected. At the same 
time, it is only a fair assumption that con- 
suming demand in general would be broad- 
ened if cotton oil prices could be reduced, 
particula:l; chou at tu exist 
a very important element in the trade await- 
ing a cheaper oil level on which to buy. 

No noteworthy progress has been made 
recently in determining the cotton production 
for this season. Some further estimates from 
individuals and from concerns have been pro- 
mulgated, but the guesses of about 134% mil- 
lion bales, not including linters, seem to have 
as many friends as tne estimates of a mil- 
lion bales larger. In the local oil trade a 
majority seem content to caleulate upon a 
cotton production about equal to last year, 
when, without linters, there were. close to 
13,800,000 bales accounted for. As has been 
previously stated, such an outturn would give 
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approximately as much oil as wes available 
the past year, minus a carry-over of over 
200,000 bbls. Allowance should be made, 
however, for the probable discrepancy caused 
by refining losses and for the percentage of 
seed crushed, neither of which factors can be 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy at 
present. 


Closing prices, Saturday, November 15, 
1913.—Spot, $7.04@7.20; November, $7.04@ 
7.10; December, $7.08@7.10; January, $7.18 


@7.19; February, $7.24@7.26; March, $7.35@ 
April, $7.39@7.43; May, $7.46@7.47; 
July, $7.53@7.54. Futures closed 1 to 6 ad- 


7.36; 


vance. Sales were: November, 100, $7.06; 
December, 200, $7.08@7.07; January, 1,100, 


$7.18@7.17; February, 100, $7.25; March, 1,- 


400, $7.36@7.31; May, 1,100, $7.47@7.45; 
July, 3,100, $7.55@7.53. Total sales, 7,100 


bbls. Good off, $6.80@6.95; off, $6.40@6.60; 
reddish off, $6.20@640; winter, $7.25@8; 
summer, $7.25@7.75; prime crude, S. E., $6@ 
6.07; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Monday, November 17, 1913. 
—Spot, $7.08@7.13; November, $7.06@7.12; 
December, $7.10@7.11; January, $/.16@7.13; 
February, $7.22@7.25; March, $7.35@7.34; 
April, $7.38@7.39; May, $7.44@7.45; July, 
$7.49@7.50. Futures closed 2 advance to 4 
decline. Sales were: November, 100, $7.15; 
December, 3,200, $7.10@7.08; January, 1,700, 
$7.21@7.16; March, 1,700, $7.36@7.33; April, 
300, $7.40@7.38; May, 4,800, $7.48@7.44; July, 
500, $7.53@7.50. Total sales, 12,300. bbls. 
Good off, $6.75@6.95; off, $6.40@6.60; reddish 
off, $6.25@640; winter, $7.70@8; summer, 
$7.45@8; prime crude, 8S. E., $6@6.13; prime 
crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, November 18, 1913. 
—Spot, $7@7.15; November, $7.01@7.11; De- 


cember, $7.08@7.09; January, $7.13@7.14: 
February, $7.17@7.21; March, $7.28@7.29; 
April, $7.30@7.36; May, $7.39@7.40; July, 


$7.45@7.47. Futures closed 2 to 8 decline. 
Sales were: December, 1,600, $7.10@7.07; 
January, 1,500, $7.15@7.11; February, 100, 


$7.20; March, 1,800, $7.32@7.z7; May, 1,200, 


$7.40@7.38; July, 900, $7.47@7.44. Total 
sales, 7,100 bbls. Good off, $6.80@6.95; off, 


$6.59@6.61; reddish off, $6.20@6.40; winter, 
$7.20@8; summer, $7.40@8; prime crude, S. 
E., $6@6.07; prime crude, Vasey, nom.; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 


Closing prices, Wednesday, November 19, 


1913.—Spot, $7.10@7.30; November, $7.10@ 
7.12; December, $7.10@7.11; January, $7.14@ 
7.15; February, $7.18@7.22; March, $7.30@ 
7.31; April, $7.33@7.37; May, $7.42@7.44; 
July, $7.49@7.50. Futures closed 1 to 9 ad- 
vance. Sales were: November, 200, $7.12; 
December, 300, $7.11; January, 700, $7.15@ 
7.14; March, 3,900, $7.31@7.28; May, 1,100. 
$7.43@7.39; July, 500, $7.50@7.48. Total 
sales, 6.800 bbls. Good off. S6.80@7: off, 
$6.45@6.61; reddish off, $6.30@6.40; winter. 
$7.65@7.99; summer, $7.50@7.95; prime 


crude, 8. E., $6@6.13; prime crude, Valley, 
nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 


Closing prices, Thursday, November 20, 
1913.—Spot, $7.15@7.30; November, $7.12@ 


7.20; December, $7.10@7.11; January, $7.14@ 





7.15; February, $7.19@7.25; March, $7.27@ 
7.29; April, $7.30@7.36; May, $7.39@7.41; 
July, $7.45@7.48. Futures closed 2 advance 
to 3 decline. Sales were: November, 300, 
$7.12; January, 1,000, $7.15; March, 1,900, 
$7.32@7.27; May, 10,200, $7.44@7.40; July, 
400, $7.51@7.47. Total sales, 13,800 bbls. 


Good off, $6.80@6.98; off, $6.50@6.61; reddish 
off, $6.25@6.40; winter, $7.70@7.99; summer. 
$7.50@7.99; prime crude, 8. E., $6@6.07; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, | 





Is there something you want to know 
badly that you remember reading in The Na- 
tional Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy, 
and won’t have to waste time writing for 
it. Our new binder but $1. Ask us 
about it. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., November 20.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 45c. bid for any shipment. Very 
light trading the past week. 
Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., November 20.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil steady at 45c. Prime meal strong at 
$27 @28, f. o. b. mills. Hulls, $10.50, Atlanta, 
loose. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., November 20.—Cottonseed 
oil market firm; prime crude, 46c. Prime 8 
per cent. meal firm at $27.50@27.75. Hulls 
strong at $7.50, loose. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., November 20.—Basis 
prime crude cottonseed oil barely steady at 
44@45c.; Texas guaranteed prime is com- 
manding a premium. Prime meal, 8 per cent.. 
$29.50 per short ton, New Orleans; 71% per 
cent. $28.50 loose. Hulls, $9 sacked, $11.50 
New Orleans. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., November 20.—Trading in cot- 
tonseed oil this week is some better at 44% 
@45ec. for basis prime, and 47c. for prime. 
Choice loose cake, $29 per short ton, f. o. b. 
Galveston. Prime cake, $27. 


2, 
~~ —_ 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 

Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending November 20, 1913, and for the 
period since September 1, 1913, were as fol- 


lows: 
Week 
ending Since 

Noy. 20, 13. Sept. 1, 713. 
From New York— Bbls. Bbls. 
erie hh A rere — 696 
Belize, Honduras ......... 25 27 
Bergen, Norway .......... 210 210 
Buenos Aires, A. R........ 899 1,194 
Cape Town, Africa........ 111 343 
Christiania, Norway ..... _ 230 
Christiansund, Norway — 105 
Colon, Panama ........... 94 728 
Constantinople, Turkey 100 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark “= 1,910 
Demerara, British Guiana.. 73 386 
Freemantle, Australia — 34 
RON BOGEN ik xe css ccewsds 1,505 2.624 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ —- 1,105 
Hamburg, Germany ...... 400 2,050 
Havana, Cuba ............ 10 61 
Havre, BYGNCO .....2scec0 1,499 1,899 
i Re OS Er — 250 
Bowes, COMO... cece cess - 85 
ee 134 619 
La Guaira, Venezuela.... 12 
Las Palmas, A. R..... 20) 
Liverpool, England ..... 993 7,119 
London, England ..... 750 6,253 
Manchester, England 875 
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Marseilles, France ....... -_- 875 
Matanzas, Cuba .......... —- 4 
Melbourne, Australia ..... — 14 
Monte Cristi, S. D......... _— 16 

Montevideo, Uruguay ..... — . 762 

TROON, SUEY 5 occ cc ec ces 200 2,871 

Nuevitas, Cuba .......... — 20 

ol eee + 4 

Piraeus, Greece .......... — 126 

i a ae Serre ae 8 8 

Port Antonio, W. I........ 16 77 

Port au Prince, W. I....... 4 17 

Port Limon, C. R.......... -- 29 

Progreso, Mexico ......... _— 40 

Rio Janeiro, Brazil ....... — 621 

Rotterdam, Holland ...... 674 3,513 

ee 9 73 

San Domingo, S. D........ — 82 

ee fe ee 9 63 

Santiago, Cuba .......... 15 195 

Santos, Brasil .........6<<s 475 583 

Sydney, Australia ........ _- 35 

‘Trieste, Avstrin. .........: — 4,488 

ee re 5 34 

Valparaiso, Chile ......... _ 158 

WEMNOE, RONET 5 ctv0s:0.0:00.00: — 2,116 

Vera Cruz, Mexico........ —- 12 
MOE co adcicukadlanneccwes 8,222 45,868 
From New Orleans— 

i eee _ 25 

Gothenberg, Sweden ...... — 100 

Hamburg, Germany ...... — 60 

Mavemn, Gabe .....6ces08 150 450 

Progreso, Mexico ......... — 200 

Rotterdam, Holland ...... 400 800 

- 2. Sere _- 450 

Tampico, Mexico ......... a 200 

Vera Cruz, Mexico........ 366 366 
Se eer ae Ce 916 2,651 
From Baltimore— 

Glasgow, Scotland ........ —_— 25 

BRUNO, DUANE: . oo cccsiccss -—- 400 
WEE ss tee Mace ehaa es ake — 425 
From Savannah— 

Rotterdam, Holland....... 6,041 6,041 
So ge er are ee 6.041 6,041 
From San Francisco— 

Hong Kong, China........ — 2 

TEES cies —_ 1 

Yokohama, Japan ........ — 3 
IE). elgiticcs pwminaeia tows es — 6 
From all other ports— 

2 eae — 7,373 

Mexico (including overland) — 2,299 
Re ee ee eee — 9,672 

Same 
period 
1912. 
Recapitulation. Bbls. 

From New York....... 8,222 45,868 75,117 

From New Orleans...... 916 2,651 13,445 

From Galveston ........ —- — 400 

From Baltimore ....... — 425 1,390 

From Philadelphia ..... — — 325 

From Savannah ........ 6,041 6,041 3,343 

From. Norfolk .......... — — 600 

From San Francisco.... — 6 _ 

From Moule 2 vccccccee — a 425 

From all other ports... — 9,672 15,676 
PN iis ate aielnk dake 15,179 64,663 110,721 
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EDIBLE OIL TRADE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Effect on Cottonseed Oil Industry of the United States 


By Erwin W. Thompson, Commercial Agent U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This report, just made to the 
Bureau of Manufactures, by Commercial Agent 
Thompson, should be of great interest to the cotton- 
products trade. Mr. Thompson is a practical 
oil mill manager and knows the situation at home 
thoroughly. His studies of the foreign field should 
be most helpful. This is the first of his reports from 
abroad. | 


The edible oil industry of the Mediter- 
ranean district is Marseille, 
which for many years has led the world in 
the production of vegetable oils. 


seed 


centered in 


In recent 
years competition from Germany and other 
countries has been felt, and it seems likely 
that the old 
long in vogue in Marseille to the new proc- 


the change from methods so 
esses and machinery successfully used in the 
newer crushing centers will not be much 
longer delayed. 

In this the edible oil situation in 
the Mediterranean district is considered with 


article 


special reference to its bearing on the cot- 
tonseed oil industry in the United States, 
and to a certain extent with reference to the 
possibility of developing a market for the 
sale of American crushing machinery. 

The imports of American cottonseed oil at 
Marseille in 1912 amounted to 38,403 bar- 
rels, which does not compare favorably with 
the 135,900 barrels received in 1908, but is a 
gratifying increase the 4,210 barrels 
imported in 1910. 

While the exports of American cottonseed 
oil as a whole 
the foreign may apparently be 
counted on to take a fourth of the produc- 
tion. The following table shows the ap- 
proximate number of metric tons of 2,204 
pounds exported to the principal countries 
during the fiscal year 1911-12: 


over 


are not increasing rapidly, 


markets 


Metric 

Exported to— tons. 
| reer wer eT 44,200 
ES 32,300 
ola he onal atbrad aie 16,600 
| 13,100 
Oe IE En Vpn, ARSENE met 11,700 
Germany 11,200 
Canada sts 10,300 
Ae nen 10,000 
TUGEEY I TEUPORG... « <50.0 50s 000 oses 5,400 
West Indies ....... 4,700 
tale aE IE Oa ee Ri alee a 4,400 
pO rrr 4,200 
CC er te re 3,600 
eg en ee 9,200 
» a re ; 180,000 


The distribution. of the American cotton- 
seed oil yield of 1911-12 is estimated as 
follows, in metric tons: Exported, 180,900; 


for compound lard, 200,000; for soap, 160.- 


000; for salads and cooking, 100,000; for 
packing fish, 20,000; for oleomargarine, 


10,000; for illuminating and sundry purposes, 
14.700; total, 685,600. 

The cotton crop of the United States in 
1911-12 was 16,250,276 bales of 500 pounds 
each. The seed crop was 6,361,000 metric 
tons, of which 4,474,000 tons were crushed. 
The seed products were approximately as 
follows: Oil, 685,600 tons; cake, 1,951,900 
tons; hulls, 1,490,000 tons; linters, 121,000 
tons. 

Vegetable Oil Industry of Marseille. 

More vegetable oil is produced in Mar- 
seille, France, than in any other city in the 
world. In all there are 42 mills, with 1,900 
presses, and a yearly crushing capacity of 
650,000 metric tons of 2,204 pounds. More 
than a hundred kinds of oil-bearing mate- 
rials are crushed. The following table shows 
the amounts of materials crushed in 1912 
as compared with 1902: 


Metric tons. 


Raw material 1902, 
Peanuts: 

Oe ree er eee 
MEL: GENE. on6snc deus dredewedsabe conn 
Shelled, not edible ..... 


Total 
Copra 
Sesame 
Linseed ...... 
Castor beans 
Cotton seed ... ; 
Mowrah, illipe, ete. 
Colzas (rape) 
Palm kernels 
Poppy 
Sundry 


peanuts 


Grand total 
“*Onily the total for 1902 is available. 

+The total import of peanuts in 1912, reduced to 
An idea of the prices obtained in Marseille 
may be gained from the following quota- 
tions for May, 1913: 





SEEDS. 

Materials— Price. 
Peanuts: 

teceived in shells— Per short ton. 

ME POCCIVCE, . QURNG iio.6 6c cicccecvicce $56.00—$63.00 


Equivalent price shelled ........... 74.40— 84.00 
Received shelled, edible.............. 70.00— 75.25 
Coromandel shelled, not edible....... 66.94— 68.25 
Copra: 

BES ivhncsepecbhass camweweswerse ee 119.88 

DE Mbtenavenseebineeineenadabawduers 126.00 
Sesame: 

Ee BONEN cendwtvvess ven sc¥reuwmep es 70.00 

PA ivearGbiinabecrnsniodniudesww 105.00 
OE iectinawuauakewissasienecnemadine’ 53.38 
Gen NE Acta 6o.. sak ca wea v ecu ebe 49.88 
CottomseeG, BMSywtan «oi. cccccvectsevce 40.25 
GN Sa a bawSs has ca sewcemdde sion as 54.35 
MED, Sintncgn-ow cbse cunldemoneed 90.15 
WU NE nosh os eun hws Kesonotian £4.44 

OIL CAKE, 


Peanut: 


Rufisque (7 per cent. nitrogen)...... 27.13— 20.75 


Coromandel (7 per cent. nitrogen).... 25.81 
Copra (3% per cent. nitrogen)......... 32.38 
Seasame (6 per cent. ‘nitrogen)......... 28.S8— 30.62 
Linseed (4% per cent. nitrogen)........ 36.75 
Castor (4 per cent. nitrogen)........... 21.00 
Cottonseed, Egyptian (4 per cent. nitro- 

EE | iecinsind see awaken eanSaen as 24.50 
Colza (5 per cent. nitrogen)............ 23.62— 24.50 

31.50 


Palm kernel (214 per cent. nitrogen)... 
FATS. 


Peanuts: Cents per pound. 
Finest West 8.5 


African, 


from unshelled. 8.58 
Lowest Coromandel, from shelled..... 6.83 
PK nishnrs sd meee eeeweees deeutawen 9.00— 9.80 
Sesame: 
WONT. .dscrcnueoeueauss deenbese~ens 6.56— 9.80 
Extracted by solvent from cake...... 5.42 
oo , et ey Le Ee 5.86— 6.39 
GUD © 044 n6n hoe re abarnaniadeaheaeens 6.13— 7.00 


Oil yield, 53-gallon 
barrels. 


Oil yield 





(per 
1912. 1902. 1912. cent), 
a mressiee 198,200 30 
£7,900 40 
440,000 40 
726,100 a 
469,400 35 
63,400 40 
28,300 
43,400 5 
14,600 18 
15,500 40 
9,600 35 
8,700 45 
1,900 38 
= 5,300 35 
600,149 $81,200 1,386,200 
a shelled basis, was 329,241 metric tons. 

Cottonseed: % 
PN 5h: +s:05.c cna uciekseeeebewaane 8.05— 9.33 
URED 's.05-Canwmats awenubee wee oe een 8.31— 8.67 
BEES. 4.4 a tae Su heseneuecaeusGeeernne 8.05— 8.14 





June 30, ’06. 





PRIME EDIBLE VEGETABLE STEARINE 


GUARANTEED TITRE 58-60° 


8 Pounds Equal to 15 Pounds Oleo 


Guaranteed under Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
Ser. No. 40,803 


JOSLIN SCHMIDT & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO, U. S. A. 
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l’alm 

POPRF ccccce 

Olive: 
Italian 5. 
Spanish 3. ‘ 
PROMER. ccccces is Hon cpeaeved o4hees 13. 1— 14, 4 
Austrian .. STITT Cr TTT Te! 


Tunisian 
Algerian 
Grecian 
ee 
Ressence 
Solvent, 





ME Setnnttcunceteeaseeecone ny vegnea 
MEY GN | 8 Bilwe ho F005 cc teseccdcies 
French lard compound................. 
BE cedrrnenhd ccsturcecessscegctbies 

The Peanut Crush. 

The most important material treated is 
the peanut (Arachis hypogea), also called 
arachide, groundnut, earthnut, ground pea, 
goober, pindar, monkey nut, katjang, pis- 


tache de terre, Manila nut, and Chinese nut. 
The quantity of peanuts handled has doubled 
within the past 10 years, and now amounts 
to 60 cent. of all the material 

There than 10 varieties of 
the Marseille market. 
Those arriving in the shell are chiefly Rufis- 
Bis- 


sago, and Boulama, in the order of the usual 


per crushed. 


are no less 


peanuts quoted in 


que, Gambie, Casamanca, Rio Nunez, 


market prices. They are named from dis- 
the French the West 
Africa. receives about 
one-half of the exports from this coast, most 
The 
decorticated nuts come from China, Mozam- 


tricts in colonies on 


Coast of Marseille 
of the remainder going to Germany. 
bique, Bombay, and the Coromandel coast of 
India. 

The best 
that arrive in the shell. 
dry, 


peanut oil is made from nuts 
These come in first- 
condition in two-bushel 
gunny sacks, and are stored by the mills 
until worked. 


tities of 


class sweet 
Some relatively small quan- 
nuts also make first- 
class oil, notably those from China, Mozam- 
bique, and 
care is taken in the shelling. 


decorticated 


Bombay districts, where great 


The Chinese nuts are shelled by hand, kept 


dry, and are not crushed or broken. The 
Mozambique nuts are flailed out dry with 
sticks and then separated from the shells 


by hand. This process always produces a 
certain proportion of broken kernels, but if 


kept dry they arrive in good condition. 
Some of the Bombay nuts are flailed and 


others decorticated by machinery, as a rule 
those shelled by machinery being much 
broken. The whole nuts are sometimes sepa- 
rated and sold for a higher price. 

On account of the favorable prices quoted 
for peanuts in the shell there has been a 
marked movement during 1913 toward ship- 
ping the Coromandel nuts without shelling. 
There is some small tendency, too, to intro- 
duce shelling machinery in that district. 
This should be a promising field for Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The receipts of Coro- 
mandel nuts in Marseille in 1912 amounted 
to 12,821 metric tons of the unshelled (about 
6 per cent.) and 123,347 tons of the shelled 
(about 94 per cent.), whereas the receipts 
for the first four months of 1913 were 23,233 
tons of unshelled (about 16 per cent.) and 
123,347 tons of the shelled (about 84 per 
cent.). 

As soon as the Coromandel district can 
establish a good reputation for shelled nuts 
they should bring as much as the Bombay 
nuts instead of selling for $4 to $5 less. As 
the freight to Marseille is about $7.50 a ton, 
and as 25 per cent. of the weight is shell, 
there should be a final economy of more than 
$1.80 in shipping without the shell. 

In the present process of shelling the Coro- 
mandel natives wet the nuts so that many 
of them pop open of their own accord, the 
others being flailed out. The nuts do not 
get dry before shipping, and they invariably 
arrive in bad condition, heated and _ bad 
smelling, Under the present system nothing 
more is expected of them, and as a rule no 
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reclamations are entertained on quality. 

Formerly, when the nuts were shipped by 
sailing vessel, the long voyage of months 
and the inevitable water soaking made the 
arrival in a heated condition a recognized 
necessity of the trade. With the advent of 
quicker and better transportation, there was 
a tendency to arrive in better order. But 
some native shippers in India, apparently 
feeling entitled to sell a certain amount of 
water, have now taken to putting water into 
the sacks to augment the weight, and these 
nuts, artificially aged, so to speak, arrive in 
Marseille in the traditionally loaded and 
heated condition. The oil produced contains 
15 to 25 per cent. free fatty acids, is rancid 
and bitter, and is classed as inedible. Until 
within the past two years this oil was used 
entirely for soap. 


Deodorization of Peanut Oil. 

It is important to note that whereas 50 
per cent, of peanut oil in Marseille has here- 
tofore been strictly inedible, rapid progress 
is now being made in methods of refining 
and deodorizing, by which almost any kind 
of vegetable oil may be made odorless and 
tasteless. During 1912 about 175,000 barrels 
of Coromandel oil were thus put into the 
edible class, and during 1913 it is thought 
that nearly all of it will be so treated. 

Owing to the excessive free fatty acid in 
this oil, the refining loss is very heavy, 25 
to 40 per cent. But, even allowing for the 
loss, this scheme, carried to the limit, would 
add 300,000 barrels to the supply of edible 
oils. It is to be remarked, however, that 
the soap kettles will thus be deprived of 
this amount of fat, which will have to be 
recruited elsewhere. 

Marseille uses 650,000 barrels of fat per 
year for soap making. The soap makers 
say the diminution cottonseed oil imports 
due to the increased French tariff has aug- 
mented their trouble without augmenting 
the French revenue. 

Formerly important quantities of the low- 
grade American cottonseed oil were shipped 
to Marseille soap makers. Now a very much 
higher proportion of good edible oils is made 
in the United States and utilized at home 
and abroad at higher prices than formerly. 

Americans may soon develop hydrogena- 
tion and other treatment of cottonseed oil 
to the extent of competing in some degree 
with copra and so-called concrete oils, the 
prices of which seem always to tend upward, 
and which seem to be indispensable for cer- 
tain kinds of soap. 

With improved methods of treatment for 
edible purposes copra oil has advanced 
greatly in price, and thus the soap makers 
are being continually crowded away from 
their former sources of supply. They are 
compelled to use greater quantities of soap 
stock, and that at greatly advanced prices, 
and are said to be hard pressed to make 
any profit. 


Deodorization as Viewed by French Trade. 

The following is a translation of a re- 
cent article writen by a leading olive oil 
dealer of Marseille, and published in the 
Journal Commercial for February 21, 1913: 

“The trade in oils in general, and olive 
oil in particular, during the past few months 
has been in a most disturbed condition. It 
is generally considered that this is due to 
the international political situation. Grant- 
ing that this has its influence, there are 
others which are more direct, such as short 
crops, high price of oil, the accumulation of 
stocks for a rise in the market, and finally 
deodorization. 

“This word, which for two or three years 
has been spoken in whispers, is now in every 
mouth, for the deodorization of seed oils, 
which has heretofore been kept a secret, is 
now all at once public property, and it is 
that which is popularizing the sale of de- 
odorized arachides. 

“The deodorization of olive oils naturally 
follows that of the seed oils, and a company 
was formed in Nice last year for this pur- 
pose. The wholesale trade has not taken 


immediate notice of this, because this com- 
pany has found an outlet for its products 
among its own customers at a good price; 
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but there are many manufacturers of seed 
oils who have installed plants for the de- 
odorization of olive oils. 

“The mediocrity of the actual crop in the 
large centers of production (Spain, Italy, the 
Levant, Algiers, Tunis) keeps the price of 
pressed olive oils high, and has contributed 
to the success of deodorized olive oils. 
Numerous buyers are interesting themselves 
in the subject and are thus causing some 
disturbance in the market, but it is evident 
that, in a year when the annual crop is 
more than 800,000 tons, deodorized olive oils 
would not occupy more than second place. 
This production is distributed as follows: 


Equivalent 
in barrels 





Metric of about 

Country. tons. 53 gallons. 
PORT vc ce ccceccserdoccccces See 194,400 
MOE Sivettensedeseuwsvesenwas 240.000 1,333, 
Sy ee ae 30,000 166,700 
WE ilewcGaacelestunbss cue Cae 235,000 1,305, 
Ug. CCC CCRT Tee 5,000 27,: 
Greece rere rerr yer eer Ts 305,500 
Turkey in Asia, including Crete.180,000 1,000,000 
BRED? ccae eww sere Sere Gedavenee 25,000 138,900 
MOE a vite cidgcaeeakeeenewayese 20,000 111,100 

WONEE €acicdncdawevetsenponces £25,000 4,583,300 

“The manufacture of olive oil is every 


day attaining a greater degree of perfection; 
the production of the edible grades can not 
but be augmented, while the poorer qualities 
tend to diminish, owing to their being de- 


odorized. These lower grades, which are 
being used for industrial purposes (wool 


scouring, soap making, and lubrication), will 
have a tendency toward higher prices, so 
that eventually there will not be an im- 
portant difference between the high and low 
grades. However, there will always be a 
marked preference for pressed olive oils. 
“In the south of France, for example, 
where the use of olive oil is very extensive, 


the olive flavor is esteemed above every- 
thing. It is the same way in Spain, Italy, 


and all the countries where olives are grown. 
The same thing applies to South America 
among the Latin peoples, and in some de- 
gree to North America. Also for “conserves” 
pressed olive oil will always have the prefer- 
ence over deodorized olive oil, because the 
sardine canners greatly prize the fruity 
taste that is a guaranty of the oil itself 
and gives the fish a finish which can not 
be had with seed oils. For those who eat 
olive oil, as well as for the sardine canners, 


deodorized olive oil, having lost its char- 
acteristic flavor, may be the more easily 
mixed with seed oils and are thus made 
cheaper. 


“In Italy, as well as in France and the 
colonies and in the north of Spain, there 
have been many improvements made in the 
manufacture of olive oil, and very little of 
the low grades is manufactured. The oil 
is always made by the first and second press- 
ings and is classified, according to quality, 
as fine and superfine. It is only in the 
south of Spain and in the Levant, where 
primitive methods are employed, that low 
grades of olive oil are produced that need 
to be deodorized. 

“A difficult problem has arisen in con- 
nection with the collection of duties on 
edible and non-edible olive oils. As ameasure 
of protection for the home industry the 
French government collects a duty of 10 
franes per 100 kilos ($0.0088 per pound) on 
all olive oil except the low grades, known 
as “lampante” and “grignons,” on which the 
duty is 3 franes per 100 kilos ($0.0026 per 
pound). These low grades are used in soap 
making and are not allowed to enter at the 
lower rate of duty unless they have been 
denatured with mirvane or romarin. 

“Oil thus denatured was formerly inedible, 
but can now be rendered edible by the proc- 
ess of deodorization, thus gaining an ad- 
vantage of 7 franes per 100 kilos in the 
duty. It is suggested that the government 
can put an end to this practice by repealing 
the denaturing clause in the tariff and allow- 
ing an export bounty on soaps made with 
clive oil. It is also suggested in some quar- 
ters that a law be passed prohibiting the de- 
odorization of low grades of oil that are 
merely by-product and not really olive oil.” 

(To be ‘continued.) 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Packers claim that be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 hides changed hands 
so far this week, and they believe this fresh 
movement will have a strengthening effect 
on the situation, particularly on the weaker 
selections such as October-November native 
cows, October-November heavy Texas and 
October-November butt brands and Colo- 
rados, but no further trading is reported, 
and local buyers and brokers say that the 
tanners are not 


showing any interest in 


these weaker selections as the 


runs largely to these kinds. 


slaughter 
The impression 
is gaining ground generally that some of 
the packers are looking around for a buyer 
who will figure on a good-sized line in con- 
sideration of a concession in price hoping 
that this might relieve the present slight 
accumulations at steady prices. The buyers, 
however, claim that considering hides will 
be getting poorer quality right along that 
there is not much chance to prevent a fur- 
there decline. Native steers continue to be 
held at 19¥%c., with last sales at that and 
no further trading. Tight money conditions 
are an unfavorable factor in the market, 
particularly for selections in poorer request. 
Texas steers range 18%,@19c. for heavy, the 
inside price asked for Octobers and the out- 
side rate for November salting. Light Texas 
last sold at 18%,¢. for October-November 
while extremes recently brought 1814¢. for 
October salting and 18%c for Novembers. 
Butt brands are held at 1834c., basis of last 
sales and noted. Colorados 
lately sold at 18%c., and the tendency is 
rather easy. held 
at this price, but buyers claim packers would 
consider firm offers around 1814¢. to move 
good-sized lines. Branded un- 
changed at 18%%c. for October-November 
salting at which last sales were effected. 
Native 184%4,@18%c., with last 
sales of November light weights from Chi- 
cago at 1814c., while light weights from St. 
Louis last sold at 18%4c. Native bulls are 
unchanged at 16c., and branded bulls range 
15@15%4c. asked, as to average, etc. 

Later.—Native steers are easy and brok- 
ers believe that packers would readily sell 
these today down to 1914c. if a bid at that 
figure was obtainable. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market continues 
generally quiet. There is no_ particular 
change to note, but the tanners keep very 
conservative, and in a general way the feel- 
ing is less firm. A sale is reported of from 
2,000@3,000 buffs for December delivery with 
but 
no new business can be noted in extremes, 


no sales are 


October-Novembers are 


cows are 


cows range 


no price noted, probably around 161,<c., 


as patent leather tanners are now less in- 
terested in poorer quality available for De- 
cember shipment, even at the inside price of 
174. 
tions, and on the whole the market does not 
show the strength noticeable a week ago. 
Buffs are around 1614¢., while 
16%4c. is demanded for prompt delivery due 
to the present shortage of supplies with a 
sale of 2,000@3,000 claimed for December 
delivery with no price and likely 
1614c. was the limit obtained for this stock. 
Heavy cows 164,@16%ec., and are 


No changes are noted in other selec- 


quotable 


given, 


range 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


quiet. Extremes are quotable at 1714@ 
17%4¢., as to shipment, and. while this variety 
has held generally firm some of the patent 
leather tanners interested in fu- 
tures even at the inside price, owing to 
poorer quality of later receipts. Heavy 
steers continue at 164%,@lic., all as to qual- 
ity, percentage of butchers, etc. Bulls are 
unchanged at 144,@141%c. asked. 
CALFSKINS.—Best Chicago city skins 
continue to be held from 2114@22c., but no 
trading is noted and in a general way Chi- 
cago cities are quotable from 21@211%c. as 
to quality. Chicago city and outside city 
skins mixed are held from 2014,@2le., while 
outside cities alone are quotable at about 
2le. Countries alone range 19144@20%4c., all 
as to quality, section, ete. Light calf is 
neglected and easy and unchanged in price. 
Kips remain firm, with Chicago cities and 
packers ranged 18%, @19c. asked, mixed cities 


are less 


and countries 18%c., and countries 18@ 
1814,c. asked. 
SHEEPSKINS.—Steady to firm. Late 


takeoff packer sheep and lambs continue to 
range $1.20@1.25 asked, and earlier lots from 
$1@1.15. Outside city pelts range $1@1.15 
asked, and country stock 60@80c. 





New York. 
DRY HIDES.—Continued weakness pre- 
vails all around. Bogotas ex-“Allemania” 


amounting to about 1,000 sold on the basis 
of 3014¢c. for mountains, representing a drop 
of lc. from the last sale of these and placing 
Puerto Cabellos, a basis of 30c. 
Some Orinocos on spot have also sold, and 
while the exact price paid for these is not 
fully confirmed, it is believed that 301,¢. 
ruled for these as well. Central Americans 
are now quoted around 30c., and sales are 
reported made on this basis of former re- 
China hides are declining, as former 
noted, and the drop in these is even more 
severe than was expected in certain quar- 
ters. Five thousand December to February 
shipment, 10@20-lb. weights, sold at 14%d., 
and later 14@20-lb. hides changed hands at 
the low figure of 141%4d. Some importers 
formerly talking as high as 1514d. offered 
today at as low as 1434d., which bid was 
naturally not considered, and tanners now 
look for offerings at’ as low as 14d. 
WET SALTED HIDES.—Weak. 


reported of regular coast Mexicans down to 


ete., on 


ceipts. 


Sales are 


l7ce. ex-recent. cargo, and reports from the 
River Plate are also easy. The entire hide 
market is weak at present, chiefly owing to 
tight money conditions. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—Neglected. De- 
spite recent asking prices of uptown pack- 
ers, buyers believe there would be no’ diffi- 
culty in buying October-November 
steers down to 19¢. Brokers would welcome 
bids of 18%ec. for butt and branded 
steers together, but such offers are not forth- 
coming. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Quiet, with no sales 
and a lack of inquiry. Tanners are bearish 
and are holding off, talking weak. New 


native 


side 


York State hides are not selling to any. ex- 
tent except small quantities which range 
15@15%%e. flat, all as to section, quality, etc. 
Pennsylvania 


buffs are held from 164@ 


16¥%c. selected in straight car lots, and no 
trading reported. Middle West hides are 
unchanged. Dealers are talking firm, but 
tight money conditions hurt sales, and no 
fresh business is noted. Ohio, etc., buffs are 
held 16%c. up to 16%4c., but bids are not 
fertheoming at present. 

HORSE HIDES.—Appear to keep’ firm in 
contrast to cattle hides, but tanners are 
not especially anxious for supplies. Straight 
outside city and renderers whole hides range 
$4.85@5, and mixed cities and countries are 
hardly available under $4.75. Fronts and 
butts are unchanged, and on the whole quiet. 

CALFSKINS.—Quiet,.. and tanners_ are 
talking weak. Last sales of New York City 
skins were at $1.85, $2.30 and $2.65 for all 
weights, while offerings of 5@7-lb. skins 
alone receive no consideration from tanners. 


European, 
A correction is necessary relative to re- 
ported offerings of German Baurenfelle at 
36@38ce. Naturally it must have been as- 
sumed this was the weight, 36@38-lb., and 
the price asked was 48c., c. & f. However, 
the tendency of the foreign markets is easy, 
and the same shippers would be glad to 
offer today at 47c. 


Boston. 

The Middle West shippers are talking 
firm, but owing to tight money conditions 
the market is hardly as firm as heretofore, 
and the tanners, particularly those in the 
East, keep very Sales are 
claimed of Ohio and Indiana, etc., extremes 
in a limited way, at 173,¢., with buffs at 
16%4¢., and these sales are likely for prompt 
shipment. In a general way extremes today 
are quotable at 1714@17%¢., and buffs 164% 
@16%,c. Offerings keep moderate, and light 
stocks are the sole sustaining end of the 
market. Southerns are quiet, and in light 
offering, with last trading at 154,@15%c. 
for all weights flat, and extremes around 
16e. flat for good quality. 


conservative. 


——-o—— 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and 
quickly referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 








A nut is a nut wit’ nuttin’ in it. 


Refrain 


H. & W. 


“Waiting for the showdown!” by 


Don’t forget that “the man higher up” 
is still “higher up.” 

All exchanges and 
be closed November 27. 


marts of trade will 


but 


no show 


Diogenes what of him? He would 


have on earth! 


We have with us simplified spelling 
simplyawful pronunciation. 


and 


Whiskers may be all right, but they’re too 
darned suggestive of an ambush! 

Hon. J. Ham is having quite a time in 
Washington just now. Such is fame. 

Today’s politician is a star promiser but 
a supper-number performer, Ask C. H, 

By all means, let’s have a string of motor 
buses. C. H. woke up to one good idea, 
anyhow. 


For a mere body of water Lake Michigan 
gave a good imitation of a booze jamboree 
recently. 

November 29 the great International Stock 
Show opens up—and it’s going to be some 
show, too! 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships are 
quoted at $2,875 bid and $3,000 asked. Busi- 
ness is brisk. 

It is now known as “The Mexican Crisis,” 
not the “Chile-con-carne mess” anymore. 
Gettin’ clawsy. ‘ 


If Huerta wants to prove he ain’t a tank, 
all he has to do is go to Michigan and apply 
for a clean bill. 

John Kendrick Bangs says: “There never 
was a good black night that did not point 
the way to light.” Cheer up! 

“Got there by hook or crook” applies to a 
whole lot of higher-ups and ex-higher-ups. 
“Hook” or “crook,” either goes! 
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hicago Section 


As a rule your overbearing guy in one 
direction does as much or more fawning in 
the other. He’s welcome to both. 

Apropos of this tariff thing, it would seem 
the percentage has been taken off the weight 
of many things, as well as off the cost. 


Lake Michigan is 
fidgety of late. something 
crawling around its bed to stir it up like 
that! 


awfully restless and 


There must be 


Where the devil is Medicine Squay? 
know where Medicine Hat is, and what 
—which ain’t sut 


We 
it is 
much. where’s Medicine 
Squay? 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday. No- 
1913, 10.28 per 
Going down! 


vember 15, 
pound. 


averaged cents 


Now that Juarez has been captured some 


more, ain’t it time to try and pry “Cap” 
Streeter loose from that stretch of lake 
front? Huerta ain’t got a thing on “Cap.” 

How much more would it have cost and 
how much longer would it have taken to 
convict that Spencer creature in Chicago, 
and why? Most everybody knows. any- 
how. 


“You are charged with being drunk and 


disorderly. What’s your name?” said the 
judge. “Harry Louder,” said the jag. 
“Mmm! Wha bocht yer licker?’ said the 
judge. 


Under your near-velour! It begins to look 
as though the packers are maliciously, vin- 
dictively and otherwise trying to buy live 
hogs as cheap as they can. Gee! 
they the mean things, though! 


but ain’t 


That was no boiler explosion in the loop; 
it was a big fat guy exploding when told 
he’d have to negotiate one of the elevated 


transfer bridges if he wanted to continue 
his trip around the world for a nickel. 
When you have talked to a guy 10 or 
15 minutes, telling him what a good old 
scout So and So is, and when you get 
through he says: “You c’n have ’im!” and 
walks off—wouldn’t that get your Billy? 


Many a manager gets in bad and finally 
out by putting everything up to the boss, 
and when it turns out “all wrong” says: 
“Well, I asked about it.” Wouldn’t 
that make YOU sore, if you was the boss? 


vou 


Some nut once remarked that corporations 
As a matter of fact, lots of 
individuals haven't either, and the great ma- 
jority of those supposed to own one don’t 
consider it of much value, and hence give 
it very little consideration. 


have no souls! 


John Barrett, the well-known — grain 
trader, came back Tuesday from some place 
where he’s been hiding for about six weeks, 
and opened the pot by selling more wheat 
than all the of the traders combined. 
And J. B. makes errors. 


rest 
seldom 


It appears upon closer investigation that 
a glutted market had quite as much to do 
with the depreciation of livestock prices as 
the packers’ evidently malicious intent to 
buy as cheap as possible. But that doesn’t 
make the packer any the less a hardened 
criminal. 

Privilege trading in grain, bids and offers 
for next week, November 24, on December 
and May wheat and corn are as follows: 


3ids, December wheat, 8354; offers, 8814- 
Bids, May wheat, 881%; offers, 93. Bids, 
December corn, 6814; offers, 73%. Bids, 


May corn, 69; offers, 72%. 

We have all kinds of things to be thank- 
ful for, most all of Think of what 
that little bunch of sturdy pioneers who 
made Thanksgiving Day a permanent Ameri- 


us. 





H. 0. GARDNER. ¥. A. LINDBERG. 


GARDNER 2 LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 





DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 














CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
CHEMISTS 


Specializing in Packing House and Cottonseed 
Oil products. Yearly contracts solicited, 
608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








The Davidson Commission Company 
519-520-521 Pestal Telegraph Building CHICAGO, HLL. 


‘BROKERS 


Making a Specialty of MEATS, LARD AND 
PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS of every descrip- 
tion, COTTONSEED OIL AND PRODUCTS, 





IF YOU ARE SELLERS, we have facilities 
for placing your offerings to best advantage in 
all directions. 


IF YOU ARE BUYERS, give us a call. If 
we have no suitable offerings in hand we will 
find what you want, 








TINPLATING 


Federal and State laws require copper ket- 
tanks and- other 
in the preparation of food 


tles, coils, pipe, 
apparatus used 
products tinplated. 


valves, 


Write us for prices. 


C. Doering & Son, Inc. 


Lake and Sheldon Sts., Chicago. Ill. 





WE ALSO MAKE 
a complete line of all kinds 
of tanks, churns, vats, light 
and heavy sheet metal work 
for the packing house, but- 
terine and oleo factory. 
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ANHYDROUS 


MERIT 


That is what makes our 


tower way above all others 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


YVY 


UPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


AMMONIA 





CHICAGO 


U. S. YARDS 








can institution had to put up with in every 
way. imaginable, compared to the petty an- 
noyances we are pleased to term trials and 
tribulations today. Be thankful 
here today. 


you are 


Quite frequently some narrow-gauge pin- 
head rushes into print denouncing all dogs 
(bet dogs don’t like him!) and advocating 
their finish. This week one dog (a bull 
terrier) caught and held a notorious burglar, 
and another dog (a fox terrier) chased a 
burglar out of a lady’s bedroom just as he 
pointed a revolver at her. 
Any old dog. 


Rah fer the dog! 


2, 
. ie acd 


FARMER CAN RESTORE MEAT SUPPLY. 
(Continued from page 16.) 

turage and feed. The ranges of the West 
are falling off in meat production because 
their areas are decreasing. The farming sec- 
tions have more surplus feed than the ranges, 
but they have not the pastures. If this fall- 
ing off in the range pasturage were replaced 
by pasturage of better quality on the farms, 
and if suitable markets for the farms were 
created, is it reasonable to conclude that the 
normal production of livestock would be re- 
stored? That will depend very largely upon 
the cost of the farm pastures. 

Except on the level prairie lands, almost 
every farm contains some land that is too 
rough for cultivation. In the mountainous 
and semi-mountainovs regions the percentage 
of such land is very high. There are also 
many farms that contain fields which are 
subject to frequent overflow. These rough 
lands and overflow lands, while often very 
rich, are usually not profitable for cultiva- 
tion. There are many millions of acres of 





such lands in the United States, now lying 
idle or being cultivated at a loss, that could 
be made into excellent permanent pastures. 

In many cases it will require considerable 
work to improve these pastures, but once it 
is done little will be required to keep them 
up. The small farmer can devote his spare 
time to this work, and by improving a few 
acres each year add materially to the perma- 
nent value of his place. Few farmers are im- 
proving these waste lands as pastures. Fur- 
thermore, little is known as to the best meth- 
ods of improving them. 

There are many difficult problems involved, 
as, for example, how best to remove or de- 
stroy the brush, what is the best treatment 
of the soil for grass, the best mixtures of 
grass for certain conditions of soil and cli- 
mate, the best systems of grazing, the best 
way to prevent the growth of weeds, ete. 
These and similar problems must be solved 
for each locality, and in but few places have 
they received much attention. <A _ large 
amount of information is needed, but little 
is available, since few investigations in this 
line have been made. 

As to the possibility of converting a very 
large per cent. of these waste lands into 
permanent pastures, there is little doubt; but 
as to the cost of doing it little is known. 
However, it is reasonable to suppose that if 
the developing of these pastures were thor- 
oughly understood the cost would not be pro- 
hibitive, particularly when the permanency 
of the pasture is considered. 

The establishment of these pastures seems 
to be a necessity in order to put the live- 
stock industry of this country on a sound 
basis. This is particularly true in the. case 
of the meat-producing animals. Dairy cattle, 
which. have a greater earning capacity, can 
be kept on much higher priced land and, 
under some conditions, without pasturage. 

A large percentage of the farms containing 
rough land suitable only for pastures are 
devoted to general farming and produce large 
quantities of feed. Often much of it is 
wasted; but with proper care such farms 
usually can have enough to winter a certain 


number of animals. It is upon this type of 
farm that livestock can be kept most eco- 
nomically, because with a good pasture on 
the waste land and a careful utilization of 
forage, such a farm can be made to carry 
some livestock without materially affecting 
the other activities of the place. 


The Needs of the Situation. 


There are many minor factors that have 
an important bearing on the livestock indus- 
try; such, for example, as the control and 
eradication of contagious diseases, the skill of 
the farmer in handling animals, the kind of 
animals used, the eradication of the cattle 
tick in the South, ete. But with all these 
factors properly adjusted, the meat problem 
can not be solved until improved pasturage 
and cheap feed make economical production 
of meat on the farms possible and until the 
farmers are supplied with good markets for 
livestock. 

The making and maintaining of cheap pas- 
tures is a subject for extensive investiga- 
tions. The subject of livestock marketing 
also requires study; and since co-operation is 
the best solution, it is important to teach 
the farmer how to co-operate. 

The efficiency of any methods that may be 
developed by investigations must stand the 
practical test with animals. Therefore sueh 
tests should begin at once. There are a few 
farmers in almost every locality who are 
willing to help make such tests with various 
kinds of livestock. They are willing to fur- 
nish the land and the animals and do the 
work if they are given some assistance by a 
skilled livestock man. Such tests will have 
more educational value in solving the prob- 
lems of profitable production and efficient 
marketing than anything else that can be 
done. 

The farms of this country have almost un- 
limited possibilities for livestock production. 
If the farmers can be shown how to produce 
livestock at a reasonable profit and how to 
get a ready market for it when it’ is pro- 
duced, they will furnish all the meat that is 
needed. 





S16) 
CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Nov. 20,: 5 146 30,893 34,699 


Tuesday, Nov. 
Wednesday, Nov 


21,709 
38,657 














Thursday, Nov. 28,483 

Friday, Nov. 14 334 =. 25,406 

Saturday, Nov. 22 18,180 

Total last week.. 58,224 4,853 

Previous week ..--62,486 4,678 196, 209 

Cor. time, 1912........58,042 5,033 144,915 190,809 

Cor. time, 1911. -£$4,418 7,901 161,293 59,081 

SHIPMENTS, 

Monday, Nov. 10. 93 7,425 

Tuesday, Nov. 11...... 52 6,438 

Wednesday, Nov. 12... 119 9,660 

Thursday, Nov. 13.. 43 7,096 

Friday, Nov. 14....... 5 5 513 

Saturday, Nov. 15..... 2 

Total last week........ 4 314 38,494 40,066 

Previous week 558 33,142 73,326 

Cos. time, WD .ccccce 19,161 609 56,498 

Cor. time, 1911 ..... .30,948 592 3 32,015 

CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Year to Nov. 15, 1913...2,191,660 6,414,154 5,167,108 





Same period, 1912..... 6,229,991 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 


.2,306,621 5,193,672 





Week ending Nov. 15, 1913.............ccee 558,000 
I OE onda Rus aw ave eewdee Ou cek 500,000 
 , aos dterues Ob ova emconneneae 529,000 
Is On nc arin ind a anh ead dead ded 321,000 
I Sn as ie ciesouce nwa 21,183,000 
Same period, 1912 ...... cetndecioe -- 21,146,000 

Receipts at six petate (Chicago, Kansas City, 








Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Week to Noy. 15, 1913 169,100 380,700 359,500 
Week ago 183,500 356,700 374,800 
c.f Serer ee 189,700 368,100 347,400 
Two years ago 214,200 447,600 301,800 
Combined secctete at six markets for 1913 to date 


and same period year ago: 








EE “Heid % S.eticeeeakee wasn 6 
nD <s wewie a wewedbeuecvaseened 15,860,000 16 
DE. sdebucneeesclees . .11,735,000 11,: 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER 
Week ending Nov. 15, 1913: 
i Mi, Unncndd thts chacctbetusececeaeee 29,900 
NI, awncae Seuududusdiuataredaudetiiy 19,200 
PC i Caches adPnaw ete edeeceebuweneee 14,200 
IE EE, hia own wn Wwe acne ele wae ae weed eeaion 6,500 
SOD cw eta dusrceevweekseceeee 6,300 
Boyd-Lunham ........ ed tinte ee bnaedaaader 5,300 
EE Mah Ads Y cv ardic eos eee. wvieb be bewsbeees 8,800 
EE. MI heen cues csaees tors teebesiabe 9,900 
EE I nks opin ddectidaneobencdeveneds 5,100 
EE, ° shot kG Kms tb ed oa wears bee mene 3,100 
ns, [it GO, tobe as ow ened be coupes ae 7,000 
a GN cer cmpeednnerenecsss cadens eae 4,000 
ST i ai oo nc ara ss lao ncaa atn balled aa- 0 ame 7,700 
Totals cedesbereneobias diedeweederiucee 127,000 
TENE ~cenecawne ekdnenwd aoe cememehnn 118,200 
ME Edebe ei etinc iy ehanddduusverebadeqesdeka 134,100 
DE g0iledet (bined ve dhecnenamnewvenesedecenes 141,500 
Total year to GD Fie cdeatseesesceuen ode ), 144,900 
GS ONE BRNE FORE oc ec cvcsccedwccecccees 4,960,000 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cc attle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
This week $8.00 $4.60 45 
Previous week .. seas 30 7.80 4.70 
Cor. week, 1912 815 7.76 4.05 
Cor. week, 1911 . 6.65 6.47 3.50 
Cor. week, 1910 . 6.05 7.49 3.40 
CATTLE. 
Steers, good to choice . .39.00@ 9.35 
Bee, BUNT OS MONO ccccccccdccesocecdee ‘. 50@ 8.75 
CRD... «ic. Seeseesepeseuneewe ie 8.65@ 9.15 
i Me ccs ewes eed Ceewewes eeecewe 7.00@ 7.50 
PE MD eccuntcesecesevascosceseses 8.00@ 8.50 
Yearlings, good to choice ................ 8.50@ 9.60 
ES a ee ee eee 6.00@ 7.25 
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WOOGMEE FECETE 20. oc vcccccvecccsceccccess 6.50@ 7.50 
Mediuiu to good beef cows ............6. 5.25@ 6.00 
Dae OP COON BRS: ccc ccscnavetegencess 7.25@ 8.00 
Guud to choice cows ......... ombal?s vault 5.75@ 7.15 
Common to govd cutters ..............00. 4.25@ 4.75 
SEES SEED <cvcocapenesccgebepbanect - 7.00@ 7.50 
a RE ee eee 5.75@ 6.25 
Ges. UD Gee GRNUON caiewccccvccevetséns 9.50@11.00 
eee OP Bee GND cacewkssccsccsantyeus £.00@ 9.00 
HOGS 

Chotee light; 160 to 100 Ibe......cccccccce $7.60@7. 85 
Light mixed, 160 to 200 Ibs S., 

Prime light butchers, 200 t« . 

Medium weight butchers, 230 to 270 Ibs -£0@8.00 


7 

7 

Prime heavy butchers, 250 to 300 lbs...... 7.85@8.00 
7 

7 





BE NE, Sins bc abeeda «Recs gecededs -0@7.75 
Heavy packing, 280 Ibs. and up........... -45@7.70 
DE. Mee Gee aueeksccbacevéccessecsbéccéeetee GE 
rer CSoeCoebeordencsenses 1.50@2.75 
UE é nck o-cidv wee Wd via 06% EM eeeeececmeen 7.50@8.00 
*All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage. 
SHEPP. 
NN See ae eee wieee- eae een $6.50@7.00 
. B.S . er errrr errr rc 6.50@7.00 
ee Se. SUNN: 6 ics capeccceteredaws 4.00@4.75 
re ie PP ee ee 4.00@4.75 
EE on, bos pene caseseeesencetaale 6.00@6.75 
PR DORE ccccccccccsencccescecees. Se 
PY SOD cus ceases cisecweenenenusas 4.00@4.50 
DE QUE. 64. oceuak és dere neudteeuames 3.50@3.75 
PENNS WOCRRED occ cacie cvs ccccsicsa cesces 4.00@4.85 
Native ewes Ms 00@4.50 
POTS =U Sowses deenbegetcencdeces Ge 25@6.00 
— ——fe—__—_ 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 








SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1913. 
Open. High. * Low. Close. 

PORK—(Per bbl.) 4 ~~ 

January . $20.55 $20.60 $20.45 $20.50 

May 20.55 20.60 20.4744 720.50 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

November 10.85 10.85 10.85 10.85 

January 10.9214 10.9714 10.90 710.9214 

ME ascites te 11.12% 911,15 11.10 $11.1214 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

January 11.00 11.00 10.95 10.95 
SE saseeee 11.07% 11.12% = 11.05 $11.07% 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1913. 

PORK—(Ycr_ bb!.)- 
Jatiuary ..... 20.65 20.75 20.65 
May 20.50 20.75 20.50 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
November 10.85 10.85 10.80 710.80 
January ..... 10.9214 10.9714 10.9214 710.92% 
BD swureeews 11.12% 11.17% 11.10 711.12% 
RIBS—(Boxed, ?5c. more than loose)— 
January 10.95 11.05 10.95 10.97% 
MED detinieee 11.10 11.17% 11.05 711.07% 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
January 20.6714 20.6714 20.60 : 
May 20.65 20.6714 20.5714 $20.62 
LARD—(VPer 100 lbs.)— 
November 10.80 10.80 10.75 710.75 
January 10.90 10.92% 10.90 10.90 
BM cede 11.10 11.12%, 11.07% 111.10 


RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 


January 10.95 10.97% 10.9214 710.95 
WF nesters 11:05 11.0714 © 11.02% 711.05 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
January 21.00 21.00 20.82% 720.95 
May 21.00 21.02% 20.82%4 20.87% 
I ARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
November ... 10.87% 10.8714 10.82% $10.85 
January 11.07 ty 11.07% 10.97% 10.97% 
De nc endscne 11.25 11.271 11.17% 11.17% 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
January ..... 11.12% 11.12% 11.00 11.00 
| 11.25 11.271 11.15 11.15 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

January . 21.00 21.00 20.82 20.95 

ee 21.00 21.02 20.82 20.87 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

January 11.07 11.07 10.97 10.97 

Me «ohebaeee 11.27 11.27 11.17 11.17 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose y— 

January ..... 1L 11.12 11.00 11.00 

RA ee 11.27 11.27 11.15 11.15 

FRIDAY, NOVEMEBER 21, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

January 20.87% 20.9714 20.75 20.75 

ee 20.8714 20.90 20.65 20.65 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

November 10.85 10.85 10.70 10.70 

January ..... 10.97% 10.97% 10.87% 10.90 

eae 11,15 11.20 11. 07% 11.07% 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

January ..... 11.00 11.00 10.90 10.90 

re 11.12 11.17% = 11.05 711.05 

7Bid. tAsked, 

“fe 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 4ist and Halsted 
Streets.) 


Beef. 


CD OR ee 
Native Sirloin Steaks .........eeceeeeeee-22 @25 
Native Porterhouse Steaks .................25 @32 
Native Pot Roasts . cceccceccecles GD 
Rib Roasts from light cattle . EE. ae @iT 
St ME wceasdaceeneds coccccccccccds GR 


Boneless Corned Briskets, ‘Native. cccccccce 
Corned Rumps, Native 
Corned Ribs ............ 
Corned Flanks .... 
Round Steaks ... 
Round Roasts ... 
Shoulder Steaks 





Rdicensencontsonnasihilll 
eocceee lS 





Shoulder Roasts .......... eesbcccecccccces Gee 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed............. @12% 
SE GEES ive vecctvesrsscsineceses cocccdl 18 
Lamb. 
ee N,N ociccnsesewccsebncee 20 
Fore Quarters, fancy ........:.- cosesvens iE 
De GEE Sceatecsedeenseseteees ° 20 @22 
GE seses eeeneeceedeces @12% 
Chops, shoulder, ‘per ‘ie.: cuales @16 
Chops, rib and loin, per >. eneens ‘ @30 
Chops. French, each .......... evencceveese @15 
Mutton. 
Be sccceavece eivecershmesgvereesiteestataEE 
Stew PPTTTITITITTIIT TIT TTT TTT TTT TT 
Shoulders .......... eocrcccccccccececcuccs $33 
Hind Quarters ...... ecevese eccvcceeccccce @12 
Fore Quarters ...... $0 0seeecseescceoceeres @10 


Rib and Loin Chops ............ 
Shoulder Chops .........+eee0- 


cocceeeess18 @2 
seeeee 124K @14 


ee eee G weeseeuaen vesescoccoene See 
OG. SED cecceacce: sesctivestbeceeeneeee @22 
PE GSE ccccccccsccvcscoccccsoccces @16& 
DED v¢oncnevscbdslancneawemnese awe @40 
WEEE, TEE wccccccceccsccncoctensheceeess 18 
PE ED awawscedees causes coscecee coon @12% 
BID vices ve cccceesesveve cece @ll1 
Tigs’ Heads ° @ 8s 


Leaf Lard 





BE GORMED 2 cccccccevcccsecces @22 
Fore Quarters ....... Ctaeberenwase @16 
DE Secckccwe biveceuues whovbdses @22 
a vohtotoumes sebve @16 
GRR  keccccccce: vecvves Seesene @18 
CE. Sncusetcanues Soccevecsocesseese @30 
Rib and Loin Chops ............+. ocecccece @25 
Butchers’ oo. 
GRE hcccctcctesiocccesees @i7 
DOD ccccsicccccescess @ 4% 
ee eee @ 1.25 
Calfskins, 8 to 15 Ihs............ eo @19% 
Calfskins, under § Ibs. @65 
ae asian weeaieameaianios @16 








AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 














SSES «0 DRYERS 


Economical 
Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., e bad 


Efficient 


OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 























ee: CS gn oe nc cascnececncact 13% @13% 
Se EY SE coc caceectackctuvussves 12% @13\%4 
ee i ee 124% @13% 
eee eee eee 13%@13% 
NE RAEN eid iibatick die bieala-a ko aet oe ain wow aiee 10 @12 
Hind Quarters, cholee .....ccccccccccscecs @16 
Pl CI. GUI “ain 0.0.50 sip ericn es enaue @11% 
Beef Cuts 
Ce SY varcvecvevescreseseseeuueencce %@ 
EN i. 5 ns ntledinmisidtteGened oetbwie 10%@l11 
I I a. tac tinina cqntatedgnnconees @12 
4” Re Se ee @ 8% 
SE ET a Siiatalb rdf were ncee span wate ae eieee @9 
CE? BE ceeieccetoseccesuseoesssssots 10 @12 
Se EEE © Sh iidkis keine dtecevemreswaeuass 12%@13 
ela ica aia incyiy éalameninlaniane 11%@14% 
EN, onhiccnicoeteeedeees Ween 17 @18 
Beek TetGerioins, Wo.. 1... ..ccccccccccese @35 
eee Te er Bond veikcccitctsveced @29 
EE SE nnogeccncteunseneensewensetenes @13% 
EEE a tnnuulne-cccee ped auted muckeee @15 
— BEE \wnic-os-ceevetees treo cbeweches @13 
VeddaeeeeSucedvovederedbinedveensoudes @15% 
foe BE cébwshcapdcdved Paces eeebuesions 12 @14% 
WEEE, Rela he dines Reon ed cawkganyereees @10 
 aiktinks cnt cecadnenssSceue seme ecnee<en @i7 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light..............++. 9144@10 
Ce EE, DEE ccc bneccwtstdccoweeeoces @13% 
Steer. Bibs, Light ......cccccccvcccccccccce @14% 
Steer Ribs, Heavy .........sccscccccescece @15%4 
Loin Ends, —_ native @16 
Loin Ends, cow .........++6+ @14 
Hanging Tenderloins Sieceeceersecveeqeseese @12 
Flank Steak 7 
FR NEw cccccicccccccncctoccesccececee 
Brains, per Ib. 
co eer 
FRED cvccccccccevscereceetceceoecceces 7 
BweetOTenGs 2 nc ccc ccccccccccscccesccccseces @28 
ee ee ee eT ee @ 9 
CW BSB SS @ 6 
FH Tipe, Ts Ge vcceccvvcesvccccvcecwoce @ 7™% 
BD hvivciecsdccecoevcesccccccceee @9 
Kidneys, each @ 8 
Heavy Gansass, Weak occcccccccccvcce --..-10%@I11 
Light Carcass 
Good Carcass 
Good Saddles 
Medium Racks 
GOON TRGED c ccscccccccevcecesepcccccccecoe 
Veal Offal. 
EE AE ob vccctwatenaeeenanedetens --- 8 @ 8% 
Sweetbreads 
Pr ere 
Heads, each 
er ee ee a 
Round Dressed Lambs. ......cccccccccccces @12% 
CR, TE onic wc swiecdcsrcncccneneeese see @13 
= eS a errr @ 9% 
Caul Lamb Racks. .....ccccccccccsccccccccs @9 
D. Lamb Saddles @15 
Eee Bee. BE Ti sce ccccccuscsss @18 
Lamb Tongues, each @ 4 
Lamb Kidneys, each @ 1% 
Medium Sheep ....cccccccccccccccccccccces @9 
SPEED caiccnqewes ene peeececerswewbe @ 9% 
Me@ium Saddles ....,.cccccccccscccccccccce @ 9% 
Ge ED ccccccccccescovsecsseneenress @10% 
Ge OES. crccccwcccceecescsconceoesscee @ 8 
PROM RACKS «co cccwccccccccccevcccccescs @ 8 
ree @12 
MOBEten LONG ...ccccrcccccccccccccccccccce @T7 
IN, aie ncomuneinsienretamende eed tetas @ 6% 
BEG TONGUES, GRR cccccccccecescsccccess @ 2% 
Gee TEGRER, GOED cciccccccccvcsevccccoceces @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
BE TD on. 6:0on0:050 000.0600 400008860500 @12% 
BE BE: 099-5410 6010:01010:6 00501019 010 01019 840.66 0:010 @l4 
BE I reuse teres euienet epeneedoated a @11% 
SEE. wvcko + cus-oew come geben Genesee sie @30 
BE MEE é.cce deccce wb oceans Ges wiae. eedem ee @i1 
BEE | chesimses tne cthe couweswevesieneseeces @13 
BROUE omvcevevewvecsucceseceecs @ 8s 
. eer eer @11% 
Extra Lean Trimmings @l4 
TE ms bavsesseeaces @ 8 
DE. as Suse 65:54:60 wr nseeneesenens centers @i7 
Be DE icccdsccsvewetecssoneesevcnnaens @ 4% 
Pe EE + 6.0.00. d0es Ges echebeeceveatoeeded @ 6% 
BD DOE Sccecsc- covcecsdevesesioseuseve @9 
SE BEE A covecvevesseredeccéedoteneess @10 
GE SUOE oc ctecccccncesccereccesceseeens @ 9 
AOE Bs iwiccindine vac omenncwedewee 4%4@ 5 
DN, atc. wemeweseuseteewakeweeaws @ 4% 
ED: . oct renatnoecewseeddae ts @i2 
NEE. Cetankedcdcrescdusencapaoersie @9 
Pee eS, PEF TR. oct css cdevccvecesesce @ 6% 
ED, - Zins viv oN 6s cic debadbathicuiss teens 10 @13 
SE ED seu:0:00-00s c.0 wd encetqeeneeteesdeun @ 6 
a, Pee Lee ete @i7 
IEE “GiGi wtas Wararun White Soe sw ON aw eta aera @ 6 
Backfat- ........0. @11% 
PEE § AN ce ceewwn dere varerescereegeeers @i16 
GRE o 06 iS-e coe tebe ets 0 Gales 000440 44-60 NH 050104 @13 
EE Wate cous wu eNthdws ss hee euNawen ses @1T% 
I Sncuerusmenvonsvees duce seeee eke @12 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia. Cloth. Bologna. ....wcccesccoccscce @12 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings..... @12 

















I NIN, “aac cise dcueasawuneows une @15% 
IS aelinn a iiatit ean ewe baenieqavaiens @13% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese............... @11% 
BD. cencadiqeden chésdacsedacoceres eewe @l4 
I BE en eee @15% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.......... @18% 
New England Sausage ..........0-seeeee- ; @18% 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage @18% 
Special Compressed Ham........ @18% 
I er os cw emralngiaeuie en @16% 
Boneless Butts in casings...........ceeeee8 @26 
Oxford Butte im casings ...cccccvcccceccce @19% 
EE ID «00.54.00 66:00 dedneucenicensuene @13% 
SE EE Soto” Vasc as baecmer eens ecaee @13% 
Country Smoked Sausage ..........eeeeeees @16% 
WORGr BORGNBS <00cvencscess @17 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link. ae @13% 
Pork Sausage, short link..........cceceeees @14 
8 ere eee @10% 
Lencheem Wall ..cccccccccscccvcsccceesevece @18 
eee er oe @18% 
PY TEE hob ee éneenh6.055050ceaenneseuns @18% 
Summer Sausage 
Best Summer, H. C. (mew).........sscecee —@— 
ee eee rere @24 
SET nvecens sonweesavccueweenen @26% 
SEE Seba dlc wocecescasiweeS Weekes @20 
Ds.” BOOP cctesoceccoveesesonsesaed —@a@— 
PE ~ 06H 44a scence cme Reen tees @22 
Sausage in Oil. 
ee SL, BN ie ec dE Nen vise cincevesensne $6.50 
ey he, RR ee ee eer eee ye 6.00 
DAR. BD ccvevcdecevecsccovevestiecesessss 6.00 
NG SE 6.660: 040ecdudewneesesennedseeeseewe 5.50 
ote. a SF eS re Se ee Re a 6.50 
RO GREED Sprain a ichdivs deansaneanes sicsawes 6.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 

Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... $11.50 
lickled Plain Tripe. in 200-lb. barrels.......... 9.00 
Tickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels......... 10.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels............ 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels.............. 34.50 

CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 

Per doz. 
ZT Bi, B Gee. 00 CORR: cc ccccccvccccccccesccecews $2.45 
3 Fom., 1 ob 2 GOB. £0 CRB... cccicccccoccccovcece 4.65 
© Tie., 2 Gie. BW CRBS. c ccccccccevccceccevecees 17.85 
Se Cay Se I I ic enedincawecedensgeeoesks 38.80 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per doz. 
S-on.. Jaze, 2 God, WH DOE pdcccciccvievcevcviovess $3.25 
oe EN RNA ee ree ee 6.25 
8-oz. jars, % GOS, BB WGRe oc ccccccccscsccccegece 11.50 
SE-GR.. FO. Se Ss BP We vo cccccccecces. senete 22.50 
2, 5 and 18. ‘ib. WE wsteusiieesteenaecane $1.50 per Ib. 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ —aQ— 
BOG TE Sis es bwes sec ccccevedsecvedcncwds @17.00 
I IN oo Stainsermre a edecenicinevint —@— 
TERUre MCR EGE nn. cccscccccccccsvccccces —@— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. ey ee an —@— 
I a oo chic dkbecaivessesPacuriwes @23.00 
SOC @23.00 
TOE EE BOE co ccvscwscnecenceseeoecs @20.75 
Pemetiy DOC FOR ..ccccccsccvecccecccess @25.00 
ee Rn ee a ee @18.50 
LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @13% 
(errr re ie @12% 
Re I, BERS. c cciiciedismcinscoseweed @ 9% 
ee = @ 9% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels............ @60 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ @12% 

Barrels, We. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., %& to 1c. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 

1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 

CID SckeieReeecceaseaevedeuse beeeeiows 154 @19% 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 

Clear Bellies, TDW VESq o.5 ccc ccviscceses @13% 
ge a rere er @13% 
WRI Tekibes,, BEGGAE BB es occ sccsccacesvscce @13 
0 OR Re er err @10% 
| eer rr rr @11% 
CO OD inh ose bids Komwecceesccesevesde @10 
cesiiiticisiasd aictaacanarciaemueeaminwiel @9 





Bacon meats, %c. to 1c. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 





Woes, SS TR CR iba bi oicde eines ocesions @17T% 
Hams, 16 TOG... DAEs ect ccgccvccceveeuscccic @16% 
Se ee ee ere @17 
Cates, GES Tig BO sca ececssvsedcecccviccs @12% 
Cotes, GERRe Wis WU ides checilecvccisedes @12 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs. avg........ @13% 
WvGasnet. BSCR, . TAME: oo oic cdccciccccscecess @24% 
Wide, 10412 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @17T% 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @19% 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @14 
te DOG TE. 6-40 9h0d enveswcswecen ees pes 29 @29% 
i | Perrier er reer @32% 
Dried Beef Knuckles ... @31% 
Dried Becf Outsides .... 30 
Regular Boiled Hams @22% 
Smoked Boiled Hams 23 
P.O ib iia os wh dane vevasns cbewwes-os @ai7j 
CD. Bs BI a na cp:ccisd's.66 wareecninen Spee @29 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders .............00-005 @i7 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 


ey WE GD oe cdan cece ih ee codes ecwese @18 
ee eee ere @24 
ED, GE NE av enawiin$dssceset essen be @i71 
MNCE WORGE, DOE GHOGR: o0:c cons tccccececsucs @19 
ee ee eee eee @ 6% 
Beef bladders, medium ...........sseeeeees @45 
Beef bladders, small, per doz.............. @z* 
Blom Games, 2800 GE GAIO .ciccrescceccvsce @70 
ee Re rte @l1l1 
FROG PURGE, ORPOEE oo vviccccecvecesecovsed @18% 
Hog bungs, large, mediums................ @16 
EOE VOERE, BUCMI ec ccccectecseccectcocioes @7 
Sy SN weeds Sisicsen ste venvenes @ 4 
Imported wide sheep casings.............+. @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings....... @70 
Imported medium sheep casings........... @so 
Hog stomachs, pet plece 2... .cccccscccccccs @4 
FERTILIZERS: 

Dried blood, per umit.............2e00- 

Hoof meal, per umit .......eeceeeeeeees 
Concentrated tankage ......-cccesneseee 


Ground tankage, 12% 
Ground tankage, 11% 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25% 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20% 





Ground tankage, 6% and 30%..........21.00@21.50 
Ground rawbone, per ton ........0-ss08 24.00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton........:..- 22.00@22.25 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver.......... 250.00@275.00 
Hoofs, black, per tom..........e.seeee0e 25.00@ 27.00 
Hoofs, striped, per tom.........s.seee0e 35.00@ 40.00 
Henin, WHE, OOF BO csc cccccnsccccsss 65. 70.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton. 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton 85.00@ 95.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton...... 28.00@ 30.00 
LARD. 
Pale SNE, GIUE oc ccctivecinescasssens @10.67% 
Prime steam, Moose .....ccicccccsccccce @10.45 
LORE cccccvccccccvccccccecdeccescecscces 
Compound 
Neutral lard 


Prime oleo 
Oleo, No. 2 
Mutton 
Tallow 
Grease. yellow 
SS RR aes 6%@ 7% 


OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces.. _ p a4 





Extra lard oil 

Extra No. 1 lard Of] .....c.cccvecccccvccce 
No. 1 lard oil 
No. 2 lard oil 
Oleo oil, extra 
Oleo oil, No. 2 
ee re re re 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, bbls 
Acidless tallow oils, bbls 
Cern oil, loose 
Horse oil 





ce EE EE Pe ee er eee 
Prime city 
No. 1 Country 
Packers’ Prime 
Packers’ No. 1 
Packers’ 
Renderers’ 


White, choice 
White, ‘‘A’”’ 
White, “B”’ 
Bone 
Crackling 
House 


gag ETP EC TEL IR ER CEE LET CREEL 
Gite SHOCK 6i. cs cccccccccccccstcccccecesees 
Garbage grease 
Glycerine, C. P. 
Glycerine, dynamite 
Glycerine, crude soap 
Glycerine, candle 


COTTONSEED OILS. 


WE sin cag extn scsesweeeens eulus 53 @53% 
ARE 6 cai ncacieeeo serene 4914, @50 

bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a. 2%@ 2% 
loose, reg., 50% r. f. @...... 1.40@ 1.50 


COOPERAGE. 
Sete nee: TE: 565 on os kee cA Behe ssw este 80@ 82 
Oak pork barrels 90@ 92 
DE CRN 6.6 o-0 4 wieder eens 6084046045 Ne 1.15@1.22 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Refined saltpetre 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered.......... 7 @ 
BORER cece ccwcccccveseccvesdbcnvocesspequce 
Sugar— 
White, clarified 
Plantation, granulated 
Yellow. clarified 
Sali— 
Sateen. TH TORE, THE TOG. onc cc sccccsvcciecesees $2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 Ibs.............+. 1.45 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton........ 3 
Michigan,. medium, car lots, per ton........... 3. 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@3x........-008 1.40 


y; &-s., 
e. &.. Z 
Soap stock, 
Soap stock, 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
the National Live Stock Commission Co,) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Nov. 19. 

Monday’s run of 27,232 cattle proved too 
liberal for the requirements of the trade, the 
demand for beef always being rather limited 
a week or ten days before Thanksgiving, and 
the trade ruled very slow and draggy and, 
outside of a few loads of prime handy- 
weights and prime yearling steers, showed 10 
@ldc. decline from last week’s closing prices. 
The supply included less real good cattle than 
for some weeks past, while the medium and 
short-fed kinds were decidedly in evidence, 
thus showing a determination on the part of 
many cattle feeders to cash their offerings 
before bad weather sets in. Tuesday’s run 
of 7,050 cattle met with a slow and indiffer- 
ent demand; in fact, prices were weak to 10c. 
lower in anticipation of a heavy mid-week 
supply. Receipts included about 1,500 rang- 
ers and a goodly sprinkling of butcher stuff 
and stockers and feeders; also a rather lib- 
eral percentage of medium and short-fed cat- 
tle from nearby points. Wednesday’s run of 
18,000 cattle included about 3,000 canners di- 
rect to the packers from Eastern markets, 
and the three days’ receipts total 52,000 head 
as compared with 50,000 for the same period 
a week ago. 

Butcher stuff showed 25c. decline from last 
week’s closing prices, with most everything 
in the heifer line with the exception of a few 
choice yearlings showing 25@50c. loss as com- 
pared with ten days ago. The low-priced 
cattle, such as canners and cutters and me- 
dium cows, are 10@l5c. lower than last 
week’s finish, with the bulk of the medium 
cow stuff around a quarter lower than a 
week ago Monday. This is a condition of 
affairs that always can be expected at this 
time of the year. 

Wednesday, with a run of 36,000 hogs, the 
market ruled 5@10c. higher, bulk selling at 
$7.75@7.90, with top at $8. All grades ex- 
cept pigs and lightweights are selling within 
a narrow range. Pig market has suffered 
quite a severe break, prices being off 75c.@$1 
per ewt. from the high time a week ago, bulk 
of the light pigs selling at $5.75@6.25 with 
strong weight pigs at $6.35@6.75. It is like- 
ly that the recent sharp break will give us a 
moderate run now for a few days, and a fur- 
ther upturn in prices, but we think that 
probably prices will be forced a little lower 
yet before bottom is reached. 

Following nearly a week’s period of de- 
moralized conditions the trade in sheep and 
lambs has taken on a little life and activity 
during the past two days, and lambs today 
are going over the scales, sorts considered, 
50c. per ewt. above Monday’s average sales, 
while sheep are about 25c. higher. With more 
than 10,000 head held over from last week’s 
close, a run of 50,000 estimated Monday 
morning proved rather a discouraging propo- 
sition. Yesterday, however, with light sup- 
plies the market rallied from 15@25c. per 
ewt., and will put on that much again today. 
We quote: Good to choice lambs, $7@7.35; 
poor to medium, $6.50@6.85; culls, $5.25@6; 
fat light yearlings. $6.15@6.40: fat heavy 
vearlings, $5.50@6: fat wethers. $4.85@5.15: 
fat ewes, $4.15@4.35: poor to medium, $3.50 


@3.85: eulls, $2.50@3.25: feeding wethers, 
$4.40@4.60: feeding vearlings, $540@5.75: 
feeding lambs. $6.254 685: breeding ewes, 
$4.50@5. 

% 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

National Stock Yards, Ill., November 19. 

Cattle receipts 24.500 for the week. 
Of these 9.200 were on the quarantine side 
The market the entire week been 
dravgy and slow and the generally downward 
tendency is noted on all classes. Some small 
lots of prime beef have brought high figures, 
several head selling yesterday for $9.75, but 
the car lot top arovnd 89.15 
Thanksgivi effect on the 


were 


tor has 


today is 


1 } 
testlaly as al 


beef market and its influence was felt this 
week. Plenty of good cattle have gone to 
scale ranging in price from $7@8.50 that a 
week ago would have brought 25@40c. more 
money. There has been a fair demand for 
cows and heifers, the bulk of them selling a 
good quarter lower than last week’s close. 
Very few are now above the $8 mark, the 
bulk clearing at $6.50@7.75. Vealers are sell- 
ing at $10.35@10.60. 

On the quarantine side there has been very 
little choice stuff, the most of it being of the 
canner and cutter variety. We are begin- 
ning to notice, however, a sprinkling of 
Texas-Oklahoma fed stuff. The top for the 
week was made Monday, when a string of 
short-fed Oklahoma steers brought $7.75; an- 
other string of Texas steers the same day 
brought $6.80. Canner values range some- 
what lower than a week ago, possibly 25c. 
per 100. Cutters are being quoted at $4.50@ 
4.75; canners, $4@4.35; cows, $4.75@5.75. 

Hog receipts were 55,500 for the week. 
Quality generally has been only fair. The 
shippers have been very much in evidence this 
week; order buyers have been moving con- 
siderable quantities. The market has been 
practically steady for the entire week, the 


- extreme top for the period being $8.15, while 


the lowest top for the week was $7.95. It 
closes today with an $8.1214 top and a bulk 
of $7.70@8. Clearances for the entire week 
have been excellent. 

Sheep receipts were 9,000 this week, which 
is an extraordinarily light run. This is due 
in part to the break in the market last week. 
Prime lambs today are quoted at $7.50, and 
muttons range from $3.75@4.40. Although 
the offerings for the week were small, the 
percentage of prime stuff was very low. 
Clearances good. 


amg ~o——- 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Nov. 18. 

The fat cattle market is undergoing fur- 
ther trouble this week, a steady to 15 cent 
lower market yesterday, on account of too 
many cattle at Chicago and elsewhere, being 
followed by a weak and draggy market today 
on normal receipts, resulting from general 
debility of market conditions. In the last 
three weeks 18,000 quarters of Argentine beef 
have reached Atlantic Coast points, equiva- 
lent to 4,500 cattle—an insignificant item— 
and the present slumpy condition of fat cat- 
tle trade must be attributed to heavy domes- 
tic liquidation. Territory tributary to Buf- 
falo and to Chicago are the guilty ones in 
this respect. Receipts here today are 15,000 
head, a Tuesday supply easily digested under 
ordinary conditions. The best heavy steers 
today brought $8.50, similar to $9 cattle last 
week. Some steers that cost $7.65 here four 
months ago, and which have taken on 350 
pounds weight in the feed lot since then, sold 
today at $8.50, with a few head out, losing 
$5 to $8 per head for the feeder. Native cows 
sell up to $6.75, bulls the same, veal calyes 
$10.25 for tops, but veals are due for a slump, 
as Chicago prices broke half a dollar yester- 
day. Quarantine supply consists largely of 
mixed stuff, and the good fed cattle received 
last week have no counterpart in that divi- 
sion this week. 

Hogs are more plentiful; 22,000 here to- 
day: and while prices are lower, the market 
is declining slowly. Opening prices were 5@ 
10¢c. lower today, but the presence of good 
shipping orders put strength into the situ- 
ation, and the close was steady, top, $7.8714; 
bulk, $7.55@7.80. Chicago top today is $7.90. 
Many light weight hogs are included, aver- 
age weights last week 179 pounds. 

Sheep and lambs are a dollar lower in some 
eases than ten days ago, including a heavy 
loss today. Too many half fat lambs at Chi- 
eago and the bad fresh mutton situation are 
given as reasons. Desirable feeders are sell- 
ing without regard to recent breaks on fat 
stuff. at $5.90@6.25. 


Tep fat lambs today 





November 22, 1913. 


$7; ewes, $4@4.35. 
here, #000 today. 
———— 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


South Omaha, Nov. 18, 1913. 
Receipts of cattle continue to show a ma- 
terial gain over a year ago at this time, the 
corn-feds are becoming more plentiful and 
the Western 


Receipts are moderate 


rangers somewhat scarcer. 
There has been considerable demoralization 


of prices, and while strictly good to choice, 
handy-weight cattle are finding a good out- 
let at pretty close to steady figures, the 
short-fed and warmed-up grades, as well as 
the range cattle, are selling fully a quarter 
lower than a week or ten days ago. Prime, 
fed yearlings are quoted up to $9.25 or bet- 
ter, while choice heavy beeves sell around 
$8.50@8.75. Bulk of the fair to good 1,150 
to 1,350-pound beeves are going at $7.50@ 
8.25, and the common to fair warmed-up and 
short-fed grades at $6.25@7.25 and on down. 
Choice range beeves bring $7.40@7.90, the 
bulk of the fair to good kinds are going at 
$6.75@7.25, and. common to fair stuff and 
Texans at $6@6.60. Fat cows and heifers 
have suffered a 20@30c. decline of late, while 
canning and cutting grades are selling about 
as well as ever. The range is wide, from 
$4@7.25, the bulk of the fair to good butcher 
and beef stock going at $5.25@6.10. Veal 
calves continue firm at a range of $5.75@9.75, 
and bulls, stags, ete., are quite a little lower, 
going at from $4.50@6.50 for poor to prime 
stock. 

Fluctuations in the hog market of late 
have been within a comparatively narrow 
range and values are in pretty much the 
same notches as a week ago. Receipts are 
increasing, but show no improvement in 
point of quality, and pigs and underweight 
loads make up a large percentage of the ar- 
rivals. Demand from both local packers and 
outside butchers continues vigorous, and the 
liberal supplies are usually well cleaned up 
during the forenoon, All classes of buyers 
are paying a premium for the good, heavy 
and butcher loads and the light and under- 
weight loads are going at bottom figures. 
There were in the neighborhood of 12,000 
hogs here today and the market opened 5c. 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending November 15, 1913: 


CATTLE. 
PD. cst. nstewngded ane samheddinbatemseeeeaeeee 37,307 
EE WUE 64x00: 6.400 tenianep be enneekea hn 31,158 
WEE Se okedeéebencadcteveddonsnsicdhscessel 10,517 
SECS ‘cisinatebudackbireaedaceoiownsekans 10,454 
ET ann md-cwangernsddlaans depended ween seule 572 
SLED ci chceuuseieds ctetwetenéskectastiest 2,106 
New York and Jersey City ......cccccccccccens 14,026 
Ne GY eibnddssreednsvnssvetestoheswdeawes 11,573 
PS ot cncnncewadaetewands eebeangmne 2,835 
DED | cstceteddeusrtaatedwaeuneeenebeeas 1,002 
DET ‘ecetccdecndaccadccveossnesscvechdanedues 1,271 
CN GORE . nekcs edacesscsazsesseoneesaps 4,944 
EY cbevecadd deeande ede d 660s 4shenawnemee ,04 
BE, | io rcinciotincalns cane seeenenes- end singe 3,620 

HOGS. 
CEE, 6.55. o30 idee snasawa ses ses ssnetouwiaen 124,834 
Pe GR os ceiccnas ssebbevccsesvesnensneen 49,301 
OER eT Tr ere 39,689 


St. Joseph ; 51,523 


iy ts 


CE nakbe onde cdo neenesy ners haneenerenewnen 14,177 
PE GD a-ch.vcageesdedsaveebvenct seeosdenins 15,493 
EE, dc ones oicle-s.etibsicdee ncn eeedes e wand dupe 18,317 
SN EL: oc nec nenaewenednentnerensaeaen 11,631 
New Bark and’ Jetway Cots... occcc céccccdccvess 41,271 
DOSE PATE ice Esc cdc ccsseictcceadens cenvavees 8,084 
EL. b/s chs oc maine aeeman eee shes aaee 6,129 
NEL, 5s ged hahoce ee Cena eekine estes eee 22,066 
BORE Re, Ae Set rey ee 3,368 
ee, GO st onnscsccndentwesss seteeane 7,817 
WOUND cniecee cqsne, ensbasevesneseneueepeeces 11,627 
CAGE ace crop cdricndvcscncenes renee raqqenes 10,965 
SHEEP. 
CRICKETS oc vcvencdsccvnscovdvidbenescccenacecdons 143,461 
ee GE in saysccsse corer sevavernpesees 26,958 
BON sccccccccvs vtesecvscvesserodeseetaens 36,130 - 
Rs EEE cccdcccdccedenoeetucouneeoes coenqes 18,741 
| ey en een 665 
CG EE pcctewssvercossecsnes sedsessseuseses 7,237 
New York and Jersey City .....sceccocccevers 58,854 
Pert Wert cicccccvcccsctovesceovocossesosec 4,109 
PRIMER cc ccccccccscccevecccescees geoovee 11,947 
PIRATE... cccccoecddccogscaresognccooceeseees 4,819 
DUNE boeocedcdeciscagpeccbugenasteneestéenees 1,839 
Wichita . cop bdv wvddenstvotbecned 130 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


Lard in New York. 

New York, November 21.—Market steady; 
Western steam, $11.25; Middle West, $11.10 
@11.20; city steam, 10%, @llc.; refined Con- 
tinent, $11.75; South American, $12.30; 
Brazil, kegs, $13.30; compound, 85% @8%c. 


Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, November 21.—Sesame oil, fa- 
brique, — fr.; edible, — fr.; copra oil, fa- 
brique, 119 fr.; edible, 135 fr.; peanut oil, 
fabrique, 851% fr.; edible, 100 fr. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, November 21.—(By Cable.)— 
Beef, extra India mess, 122s. 6d.; pork, prime 
mess, 108s. 9d.; shoulders, square, 62s. 64d.; 
New York, 61s. 6d.; picnic, 49s. 6d.; hams, 
long, 65s. 6d.; American cut, 66s. 6d. Bacon, 
Cumberland cut, 66s. 6d.; long clear, 76s. 6d.; 
short backs, 69s.; bellies, clear, 69s. Lard, 
spot prime, 56s. American refined in pails, 
57s. 9d.; 28-lb. blocks, 56s. 3d. Lard (Ham- 
burg), 54 marks. Tallow, prime city, 32s. 6d; 
choice, 34s. Turpentine, 33s. Rosin, common, 
10s. 3d. Cheese, Canadian finest white, new, 
64s. Tallow, Australian (at London), 32s. 6d. 
@35s. 9d. 


o 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
The trading was again quiet, with prices 
showing a little reaction. 


Stearine. 

The, demand was again fair, and ‘prices 

were quoted firm at 10%@l1le. 
Tallow. 

The market was firmly held, but sales con- 
tinue light. City was quoted at 6%c.. and 
specials 7c. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was quiet and a little easier 
in tone. There was some selling on the 
Census Bureau ginning statement showing a 
total of 10,434,000 bales ginned to November 
14. 

Market closed firm, 4 points decline to 4 
advance. Sales, 8,400 bbls. Spot oil, $7.10@ 
7.20. Crude, Southeast, $6@6.07. Closing 
quotations on futures: November, $7.09@7.14; 
December, $7.10@7.16 ; January, $7.14@7.16; 
February, $7.18@7.22; March, $7.27@7.28; 
April, $7..0@7.385; May, $7.38@7.40; July, 
ST.AT@7.AN; good off oil, $6.80@7; off oil, 
$6.40@6.70; red off oil, $6.20@6.50; winter 
oil, $7.70 bid; summer white, $7.20 bid. 
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FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


Chicago, November 21.—-Hog market slow 
and 5@l10c. lower. Bulk of prices, $7.65@ 
7.90; light, $7.35@7.80; mixed, &740@8: 
heavy, $7.35@8; rough heavy, $7.35@7.50. 
Yorkers, $7.65@7.75; pigs, $5.25@7. Cattle 
slow and steady; $6.65@9.60; 





beeves, 


cows and heifers, $3.25@8; Texas 
steers, $6.50@7.65; stockers and feeders, 
$4.80@7.50; Western, $5.90@7.80. Sheep 


market steady, l0c. higher; native, $3.90@ 
5.05; Western, $3.90@5.05; vearlings, $5.15@ 
6.25; lambs, $5.85@7.40; Western, $5.85@ 
7.30. : 

Sioux City, November 21. 
$7.50 @7.80. 

St. Louis, November 21.—Hogs lower, at 
$7.75@8.20. 

Buffalo, November 21.—Hogs lower, 12,800 
on sale; price, $7.65@8.05. 


Hogs lower, at 


Kansas City, November 21.—Hogs lower, at 
$7.15@7.85. 

South Omaha, November 21.—Hogs slow, 
at $7.15@7.85. . 

St. Joseph, November 21.—Hogs lower, at 
$7.50@7.80. 

Louisville, November 21.—Hogs higher, at 
$7.55 @8.05. 

Indianapolis, November 21.—Hogs steady, 
at $7.60@8.05. 


ee 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, November 15, 1913, 
are reported as follows: 


Chicago, 
Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep.* 
K BE GO. ccccsscevessvs 6,931 14,200 15,777 
Pe eee 8,486 29,900 39,929 
Swit & GO. ceccccccesecees 7,186 19,200 48,178 
pe ee ee 7,213 6,500 21,244 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 2,627 6,800 coe 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby... 2,235 yore eee 

Anglo-American Provision Co., 6,300 hogs; Boyd, 
Lunham & Co., 5,300 hogs; Western Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., 9,900 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 5,100 hogs; 
Miller & Hart, 3,100 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 
7,000 hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 4,000 hogs; others, 
7,700 hogs. 





*Incomplete. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle Hogs Sheep. 
Aamene. & GOs. scccesccevc 5,865 11,89 4,241 
Fowler Packing Co. .:.... 1,346 pea 1,645 
Bi: Be BL OR. dice cvigycccecce 4,288 9,931 3,252 
Swift, :& Co.. soccovcecoove 6,898 8,849 8,139 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 6,356 8,803 6,489 
Morris & Co. ...w.... . 6,174 9,425 3,131 





BUteher® 120. cep we csdismsore 231 397 61 

Blount, 93 cattle and 1,641 hogs; Dold Packing Co., 
1,049 hogs; Heil Packing Co., 530 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 120 cattle; S. Kraus, 256 cattle; John 
Morrell & Co., 284 cattle; I. Myers, 101 cattle; M. 
Rice, 1,511 hogs; Schwartz, Bolen &-Co., 1,642 hogs; 
Wolf Packing Co., 64 cattle. 


Omaha, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Cd.' .....ccccsce 1,760 6,250 4,371 
Swift & Co. .f.c.... ec ceee 3,182 8,518 10,743 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3,348 14,141 5,951 
Armour & Co, .4..--.-eeeee 2,549 13,934 10,185 
eR, Sr ee a 394 din 
J. WW. Merpay . cp issvecccs owe 1,491 ° 


Lincoln Packing Co., 88 cattle; South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 27 cattle and 35 sheep; T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
17 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 78 cattle. 


St, Louis. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. .....cccocees 3,201 9,053 3,794 
Swift B Oo. ..ccesccvccces 8,725 8,509 6,340 
Armour & Co. ..ccccccoees 4,210 10,575 3,608 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co.. 654 aa Sale 
Independent Packing Co. .. 964 288s 486 
East Side Packing Co. .... 195 3,375 aise 
Belz Packing Co. ......... 14 §84 ‘ 
Heil Packing Co. ......... 1 592 
Krey Packing Co. ........ 4 1,269 
Carondelet Packing Co..... — 332 
West End Packing Co. .... Brew 8s 


St. Joseph. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift SB CO. wwericcccveecss 3,450 23,252 4,835 
Morris & Co, ...ccccevcoes 1,575 13,842 1,319 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 1,800 2,800 1,600 






Sioux City. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 1,022 58 5,220 
Armour & Co. ......+: a 713 2,059 
oe Ee eee eee 





R. Hurni Packing Co., 153 cattle; Statter & Co., 101 
eattle; Sacks D. B. Co., 54 cattle; J. L. Brennan & 
Co., 45 cattle; others, 3,791 cattle; Decker Packing 
Co., 250 hogs; Roth Packing Co., 118 hogs; country 
buyers, 3,087 cattle and 500 sheep. 


io 
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NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO NOVEMBER 17, 19138. 


Sheep and 
Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 








Ae SE 4,099 3,228 8,776 7,168 
aes ee 4,972 2,071 27,088 28,444 
Conieal WOR ..cceccsce J 503 18,460 709 
Lehigh Valley i 862 4,530 —_ 
Boatteclae «ic vcedegac a* — 134 — 4,950 

Fae 6,298 41,271 
Totals last week vis « s NSO 6,161 34,693 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1913. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 




















CORON .. cvivivncwccetcpegdns 2,500 18,180 2,500 
Mamens CMe .ccceccccoscee 2,000 1,800 3,000 
QmGRE cncpe steers covve eons 100 7,559 300 
St. Louis 600 5,124 
St. Joseph ... 5,000 800 
Sioux City .. oe 600 3,000 100 
C—O eee eee 900 3,000 10,000 
Oklahomna City ..........00 300 
Fort Worth 900 700 
Milwaukee 3,781 
SE 65.0. 0:04 sh os bw ages 2,000 
Louisville ...... by Ai saan 1,696 50 
CORB ‘ccidcweccss See 1,000 
Indianapulis 200 5,000 
Pittsburgh 7,500 2,000 
Cincinnati 219 1,507 211 
Clevéland .....ccccccccccce 100 2,000 2,000 
NS A sa dp'nosnsedsnnceses 1,800 7,200 9,000 
WOW TOG scesivciac. svtec 384 2,846 2,760 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1913. 
COGN  Sois etc rcSs <eates 26,000 46,653 45,000 
Kansas City ...:...00..-2« 24,000 10,758 6,000 
OMAHA .oscccccccccccsccce 9,200 6,930 20,000 
DE, TARR: discccvccnesecees 6,800 11,843 2,500 
a eae ree 2,500 5,500 100 
SIGUE SUF oe cccccceeccvere 8,500 4,000 3,000 
OS eee 6,200 7,500 22,000 
Oklahomu City ........ee- 800 1,300 
Fort Worth ......cecceceee 5,000 1,500 
Milwaukee .....cccccccees 25 1,700 
DORVER -cccccccccesincoveces 5,100 900 1,500 
THROES cacgeccascoccces ase 3,000 
Louisville ...cccccccccccece 5,600 
Indianapolis 5,000 
Pittsburgh 18,000 11,000 
Cincinnati 6,883 371 
Cleveland 8,000 6,000 
Buffalo® o.cccccocdccscccecs 24,000 7,000 
New York 11,651 14,774 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1913. 
eee Peers pee 6,000 28,000 22,000 
Manses Clty .<..ccccccccee 17,000 23,000 7,000 
MBB 2c ccecccceeccccceve 5,000 10,500 12,000 
Bt. Lowals 2. ccccccccserese 6,500 11,500 1,300 
St. Joseph ...-....eseeeess 2,300 14,000 1,200 
ae). A ee .» 1,200 4,000 1,500 
Bt, Paul 2 cs resdcccceseseve 2,500 8,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City ........++- 600 2,200 
Fort Worth . ......cccceees 5,000 1,200 
Milwaukee .......ccceccees 500 4,201 500 
Louisville ..sse..-eeeee ee 664 
Detroit 200 
Cudahy 7,000 
Wichita ...i.cveccccscecde A Ry 
Indianapolis .........-+00. x f 
Pittsburgh ...... Sotepeebee 7,500 1,000 
Cincinnati .......0---eeeee 313 8,143 470 
Cleveland  ........cleeeceee 100 2,000 ° 1,200 
Buffalo ..... battoees ie 00d 800 9,600 5,000 
IONE. . canedcc0<neyosse8ee 4,504 19,804 21,609 
New York ......-.- weesh ee 4,675 8,731 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1913. 
CHIEABO 2. once vdeo cceves «es 18,500 23,000 20,000 
Kansas City 10,000 7,408 
OMABA .ccccccccccccecscece 10,000 12,000 
Bt. Lowle ...ccccees 8,000 500 
St. Joseph .....cccewcccecs 8,000 400 
Siowx Clty 2. eccwecseccecs 4,000 2,500 
Mt. Pah. ccececcccacccoves 7,000 6,400 
Oklahoma City 1,000 
Fort Worth ......%.: 1,500 
Milwaukee ........+4+ . 9,912 
TEED 6.600 b o.000ciesnecec out 2,000 
Louisville .......cccceccees 1,675 
Detroit .......e.- Ba 
Indianapolis .......+---ee0s . 
PACteharGh 2. cccpcccccecse 4,500 1,000 
Cincinmati ......cccccceces 689 3,437 764 
Clewelamd .....ccceccccccce 200 9,000 2,000 
PRE tee 700 7,000 3,400 
a ee ee ee 2,300 1,102 7,557 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1913. 
GING  sdiaie ccc css kee sense 4.500 23,000 23,000 
Kansas City ......cccceees 2.800 10,000 7,000 
QUABMG ccc cccccccccccccieece 1,000 
Gt. Tamls .cccccosset To > 8,500 1,000 
St. Jomeph ...ccccccscccess 11,000 
i. aren Poet 4,000 
BE... POW) ..cieiicicccanricrice 4,000 
Milwaukee ......ccccrcccee 2,912 
Touisville .....ceseeeees . 1,949 
GEE inc cance fesncceeas 6,000 
Wichits RRA Oe 2.397 
Indianapolis .......+.0. as 9,000 
eer 769 2.866 415 
CRUSE cic ccccvcevetes ‘ 2,000 
ROTOR once kc ccuatidedsates soo 6,400 4,600 
BIO | TOU iivwnwkd'cwereneen 1,271 1,707 3,092 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1913. 
Chicag “sducheawaea ee 2,500 20,000 12,000 
Mamens CO. .scdsse center 1,000 8,000 5,000 
er re 200 9,500 4,500 
St. Taeete sos Sime enna es 600 9,500 600 
DE. BOON onecccecs 400 7.000 
Sloux City wcccccccsvecccce 300 3,000 1,000 
Fort Worth ......cc-eeeees 4,700 1,500 300 
OE FE a ve cqcccuascncecce 1,400 8,300 800 
Oklahoma ....ccccccccecses 300 1,000 


Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 
other machinery and equipment at second- 
hand. But it or sell it through The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s “Wanted and For Sale” 
department. 
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Retail Section 


MEAT MARKET ARCHITECTURE 
Some Ideas on the Proper Planning of Meat Shops 


Written for The National Provisioner by A. C. Schueren. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the second of a series 
of articles dealing with the architecture and fitting up 
of retail meat markets, written for The National Pro- 
visioner by an expert in this line, who is both a prac- 
tical retail butcher and a draughtsman. Retail 
butchers who desire to bring their markets up to 
date should be able to get some excellent ideas from 
these articles.] 

When a butcher intends to rebuild or to 
erect a new market, there are many things 
which he has to consider. In laying out a 
market the main facts to bear in mind are 
these: first, to have the market as sanitary 
as possible; second, to have the cooler, meats, 
counters, office, ete., as conveniently located 
as possible; third, to use as many labor and 
time-saving devices as possible. 

The lay-out of the market illustrated in 
this article differs greatly from the one de- 
scribed in a previous issue. Here we have 
all modern conveniences and plenty of room, 
whereas in the market first illustrated the 
store was between two buildings, and the 
owner, who did not want his store mussed 
up by the ice man when filling the refriger- 
ator, had it filled in a very novel way, as 
was described. 

As the plan on the opposite page shows, 
this market is located on a very busy corner 
in a large city in New York State. When 
the market, which is not very large, was 
thrown open for business, the owner was 
congratulated by the butchers of the city 
on having the most up-to-date market there. 
The fixtures were of a very artistic and at 
the same time sanitary design, and the ex- 
posed front and partition which extended the 
entire width of the store was made of opal- 
ite dark quarter-sawed oak, with three large 
bevel plate mirrors. 

The main feature in this market is that 
all the quarters of beef are cut up in the 
rear room. All meats and packages are de- 
livered by the wholesaler to the rear room, 
and are weighed immediately upon receipt 
on a beam scale, which hangs very near the 
door, saving as many steps for the driver 
as possible. A heavy meat rack is provided 
in the rear room for quarters and small 
stock. Everything is cut up in the rear 
room, and no meat cutting is done in the 
store, with the exception of trimming steaks, 
ete. 

This market is equipped with a four-ton 
refrigerating machine, which cools the re- 
frigerator (10 x 12 x 10 feet), the show case 
counter, and a large storage refrigerator in 
the basement, where the machinery is also 
located. 

The refrigerator has no windows in front, 
thereby saving considerable on refrigeration. 
The shop counters are of the latest type, and 
are refrigerated with four l-inch direct ex- 
pansion coils in the rear. The front of the 
the latest type counter glass 
protection, with nickel-plated brackets. 

This type of counter allows the butcher 
to display his meats in the most attractive 
Meat is in full of the cus- 
tomer, it cannot be handled, and at the same 
time the temperature in the counter case is 


counter has 


manner. view 


20 degs. lower than outside temperature. It 


is also very sanitary, as the flies keep out 
of the counter cases due to the low temper- 
ature therein. 

As previously stated, all meats are cut up 
in the rear‘ gor and are then placed in this 
counter and are ready for sale, and custom- 
ers can be disposed off very quickly and be 
served in the most sanitary manner. 

The office connects right up with the coun- 
ter, and is within easy reach of the clerks 
and the customer. The office contains a cash 
register, large bill file and desk. Behind the 
office is a table, with electric chopper, out of 
view of the customer. 

A close observer will notice the absence of 
any shipping tables. This is due to the fact 
that this market does not deliver any orders. 
Neither does it give credit, and all business 
is done on a strictly cash basis. 

For displaying and hanging meats 
poultry a great number of sanitary nickel- 
plated racks are provided in the show win- 
dows and throughout the store. These racks 
have a great advantage over the old-style 
wooden racks, as they are always kept clean 
and shiny by wiping them off with a damp 
cloth, and they add greatly to the sanitary 
appearance of a market. 

As this is a rented market, the walls were 
not made out of tile, but were painted in 
white enamel and striped blue in regular 
brick size, which looked very sanitary, and 
proved to be so. 


and 


The rear room contains, besides the cut- 
ting tables and blocks, also a large sink and 
clothes lockers for the employees. In the 
basement, which, as seen on the plan, can be 
easily reached from behind the counter, is a 
large washroom and toilet. 

The to the counters 
with inlaid rubber linoleum of a white and 
blue design, and the reader will notice that 
the owner of the market was justified in say- 
ing that he had the “neatest, cleanest, most 


floor up is covered 


sanitary and best-designed market in the 
State.” 
USING CREDIT AS A CLUB. 
I consider credit accounts an_ excellent 


thing for a successful retailer to handle, says 
a writer in the Grocery World. 

Were Ia 
so far as to advertise my credit granting 


successful retailer I would go 


system, playing it up big enough for every- 
one in my district to see. 

I would use it as one of my strongest 
weapons against mail-order competition and 
I would play the game to the finish. 

Credit 


many 


accounts are a disadvantage to 
merchants because they don’t know 


how to handle them, put credit accounts are 


a tremendous advantage for many other 
merchants. 
My own experience tells me that the 


granting of credit retains as customers many 
people who would go elsewhere for merchan- 
dise did not the lack of credit elsewhere act 
as a bar. 


If I were opening a store in a small town 
tomorrow I certainly would start a credit 
business, but I would have an understanding 
with every customer at the very beginning 
regarding pay days and rules governing ac- 
counts. I’d impress upon my trade the neces- 
sity of paying bills at a certain time and I 
would hold customers to the rule. I would 
not be unaccommodating, but I certainly 
would In my fight for trade I 
would use letters, store papers and other 


be firm. 


methods of advertising to show the advan- 
tage of a credit account at store—I'd 
never let up on it. 

Neither would I do as a certain Chicago 
store does, namely, show how easy it is to 
buy from me, but I certainly would empha- 
size the advantages of a credit account once 
started. 

All this may be heresy, but it is the kind 
that makes retail mail-order houses sit up 
and take notice. 

Cash sales have many fine points, but cash 
sales are keeping much business away from 
the mail-order houses. 

Were I a retailer I’d rather that my credit 
business kept even more money away from 
the mail-order houses. 

There is a way of using credit accounts 
that absolutely protects a store. There is a 
kind of scheme that keeps accounts safe and 
yet doesn’t offend customers. There is a 
kind of firmness that enforces regular pay- 
ments without offending the trade, and all 
these things can be incorporated in the sys- 
tem of a store. 

But no merchants, at least not many mer- 
chants, have realized the advertising value 
of a credit business, and fewer still have 
tried it as a means of attracting trade. 

Your credit system, rightly run, is a de- 
cided advantage for your customers and by 
advertising can be turned into a decided ad- 
vantage for you. 


my 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
E. R. Webster has opened a meat market 
at Warsaw, N. Y. 
Hinman & Jacobs have purchased 
Palace Meat Market at Tremont, IIl. 
J. Besserman’s meat market at Curtis, 
Neb., has been destroyed by fire. 


the 


E. Davis will open a meat market at 
Redlands, Cal. 
A. L. Smith has sold his meat business 


at Lawrence, Kan., to Geo. Eudaly. 

Tom McClure has sold his meat market at 
Montgomery City, Mo., to L. Powell. 

The People’s meat market at Fort Dodge, 
Ia., has been sold to F. R. Teiske. 

Chas. Lukeinhiel has bought the Mulvey 
meat market at Rock Valley, Ia. 

E. S. will 
business at Allentown, Pa. 

Slick & Welicka will engage in the meat 
bueiness at Forest City, Pa. 


Dreisbach engage in the meat 


The meat business of Angel and Engel at 
Eugene, Ore., has dissolved. 


Fire has destroyed the Besserman meat 


market at Curtis, Neb. 

C. C. Lyon has disposed of the Grant Meat 
Market at Grant, Neb., to F. E. Holt, of that 
place. 
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Guy Roberts, of Gas City, Kan., has moved 
to Junction City, Kan., and will open a 
butcher shop. 

S. J. Calfee has purchased the business 
of the City Meat Market at Oketo, Kan. 

A. B. Jackson is about to open a new 
meat market at Laham, Kan. 

The New City Meat Market at Coweta, 
Okla., has been opened under the manage- 
ment of Smith & Murphy. 

Ducket & Ferguson have engaged in the 
meat business at Taloga, Okla. 

H. K. Gresham has opened a new butcher 


feandaly 





shop in the Allen building on Main street, 
Roff, Okla. 

A. M. Coffman, of Plainville, Kan., will 
open a butcher shop at Sylvan Grove, Kan. 

M. C. Snyder has engaged in the grocery 
business at Greensburg, Kan., and will add 
a meat market. 

John Branson has purchased the business 
of the Pure Food Market, 825 Westport ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Glynn Company has incorporated its 
meat business at Detroit, Mich., with a 
capital stock of $30,000. 

Chas. Barrone has purchased the meat 
business of Cornwell & Cornwell at Ithaca, 
Mich. 

Roscoe Dalrymple has purchased the Van Tessiferater 
Meter stock of meats and groceries at Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

Shirley Hines has purchased. the meat O'x(2'x(@ 
business of Tony Viscochil at 872 East 
Eighth street, Traverse City, Mich. 

Earl Kenyon has engaged in the meat 
business on East Main street, Durand, Mich. 

P. R. Smith has succeeded to the meat 
and grocery business of Smith & Company 


Cutting Seach 


| 
| 


toe itary Meat facks 


at Douglas, Ariz. 
M. E. Safford has just engaged in the 


r Bench 
Heke Plated Racks 


meat and grocery business at Sawtelle, Cal. 








Steinberg Brothers will open a modern 
meat market at Youngstown, O. 

John Morrill has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of T. B. Wright at Bethel, Vt. 

Petersen Brothers have purchased the 
meat business of Frank Kostka at Neligh, 
Neb. 

F. W. Scharf has opened an up-to-date 
meat market at Fostoria, O. 

F. C. Lukritz has sold his meat market 
at Minneapolis, Kan., to Sam Kreager. 

A. M. Rolfe has opened a meat market 
at Lawrence, Mass. 

A meat market has been opened at Mon- 
mouth, N. J., by James Brian. 

J. A. Tupp will engage in the meat busi- 
ness at Hanover, Mass. 

J. E. Ritter has opened a meat market 
at Enid, Okla. 

J. H. Williams, a meat dealer at Troy, 
N. Y., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities $2,242 and assets $613. 

The Sonoma Market Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 by L. B. Weiler, 
M. A. Weiler and Frank Pierce. 


a 
— -—-fo——— 


OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
lower, but closed steady. Tops brought $7.75, 
the same as on last Tuesday, and the bulk 
of the trading was at $7.50@7.70, the same 
as a week ago. 

Sheep and lamb receipts have been of only 
moderate proportions of late, but the market | 
has broken badly as far as killing grades are 
concerned and values are fully a quarter ' 
lower than a week ago. Demand for feeder i Kol Hi d { K 
grades has been sufficint to prevent any seri- IC INGOW Tac 
ous decline on these and they are moving - 
freely at prices not more than 35@75c. lower Window (Tile fase) fl 
than what fat stock is bringing. Fat lambs He 
are selling at $6.50@7.10; yearlings, $5.25@ 
5.75: wethers, $4@4.50, and ewes, $3.75@4.25. ANOTHER TYPE OF MODEL MEAT MARKET. 


Alon 
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Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending Novem- 
ber 15, 1918, averaged 11.87 cents per pound. 

The S. & 8. Company Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association are making big prepara- 
tions for their annual entertainment and ball 
at Terrace Garden on Friday evening, De- 
cember 5. 


J. Stewart has succeeded H. Strassburger 
as manager of the West Harlem branch of 
Armour & Company. Mt. Stewart was 
formerly in charge of the sheep sales in the 
city houses. 


R. A. Stearns, of the Swift executive staff 
at Chicago, was in New York this week. 
So were F. J. Gardner of the curing de- 
partment, George Chase of the railroad de- 
partment, and A. L. Mehlhopp of the glue 
department. 


Dr. Nicholas Suarez, Argentina’s chief meat 
inspector, was in New York this week look- 
ing into the importation of Argentine meat 
here, observing its condition, ete. He has 
also been inspecting our packinghouse and 
meat inspection methods in different parts 
of the country. 


Harry A. Russell, who has been connected 
with Armour & Company’s beef department 
at Chicago for many years, has been trans- 
ferred to New York to be assistant to Gen- 
eral Superintendent Lyman. The Chicago 
staff hated to lose Mr. Russell, who was 
very popular there. 


Armour & Company are completing plans 
for the consolidation of their general offices 
in the New York district. Manager Pierce 
of the export, soap and specialty depart- 
ments, which have been located at Man- 
hattan Market, in West 35th street, is mov- 
ing his forces to the Armour headquarters 
at Tenth avenue and 14th street. All de- 
partments will have their district head- 
quarters at this point hereafter. 

L. H. Heyman, the newly-elected secretary 
of Morris & Company, was in New York the 
latter part of the week, and was over- 
whelmed with congratulations by his host of 
friends here upon his selection as one of the 
executive heads of the Morris company. Mr. 
Heyman has been the head of the beef de- 
partment for many years. He was formerly 
in charge of the New York territory, and 
lived here so long that New Yorkers claim 
him. 

The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending November 15, 
1913, by the New York City Department 
of Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 8,036 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 25,270 lbs.; the Bronx, 60 Ibs.; 
Queens, 40 lIbs.; total, 33,406 lbs. Fish.— 
Manhattan, 20,340 lbs.; Brooklyn, 4 Ilbs.; 
total, 20,344 lbs. Poultry and game.—Man- 
hattan, 4,202 lbs.; Brooklyn, 116 lbs.; total, 
4,318 lbs. 
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The relative merits of Argentine and Ameri- 
can beef came up for discussion last week at 
the meeting of the Brooklyn Master Butchers’ 
Association. President Charles Grismer 
announced that the comparative food value 
of corn-fed cattle and the steers that live 
on alfalfa had been thoroughly threshed out 
at the meeting, but that no decision had 
been reached on the question. Government 
statistics were freely quoted in support of 
their respective contentions by the various 
speakers who took part in the devate. The 
upshot of the whole discussion was that each 
butcher was left to decide for himself the 
matter, inasmuch as it was a problem that 
directly concerned his trade and the class 
of people with whom he had to deal. The 
association adopted a resolution demanding 
that Congress pass a law to reclaim and 
restock farms throughout the United States, 
inasmuch as there was ample grazing land 
in our country, which if properly utilized 
would afford means for the production of all 
the beef that America needed. The question 
of adopting better measures for the preven- 
tion and spread of disease among cattle 
throughout the nation was also considered 
and the individual members were requested 
to communicate with their respective Con- 
gressmen, urging them to advocate the pas- 
sage of more stringent laws governing the 
subject. 

a sarees 
MUNICIPAL MARKETS RECOMMENDED. 


At a mass meeting at Cooper Union this 
week Borough President Miller, of the Bronx, 
announced that the Mayor’s Market Com- 
mission will recommend in its forthcoming 
report that the city establish a system of 
municipal wholesale terminal markets in the 
five boroughs. The commission, which for 
many months has been engaged in an investi- 
gation of market conditions here, in other 
cities, and in Europe, has reached the con- 
clusion that marketing conditions here are 
intolerable both to the trade and to the 
public. 

It is intended to do away with many of the 
middlemen who now contribute to the high 
cost of living, but it is not the intention to 
eliminate the small dealers, retailers and 
other distributing agencies that deal directly 
with the public. 

“With such forces as the increased costs 
of production and scarcity of farm labor, and 
the greater increase of the non-producing city 
population, as compared with the increase of 
the agricultural population of the country, 
we can hardly do battle,” said President Mil- 
ler. “But the cost and labor of distribution 
in the city we can reduce. The clogging of 
the channels that now keeps quantities of 
farm products from our tables we can in a 
large measure clear away. 

“We now have a veritable army of men 
engaged in the provisioning of the city, who 
perform a service that should not be ignored; 
who cannot be displaced in the turn of a 
hand, and the power of whose opposition to 
any plan that proposes to eliminate them 
must be reckoned with. We do not propose 
to eliminate any one of the 20,000 or more 
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“small retailers, who are now engaged in’dis- 


tributing the food supply. Rather we will 
try to help them and -improve their business, 
and thereby directly cheapen the cost of food 
and benefit the public generally. 

“What we propose to do is to furnish the 
little retailer with accessible sources of sup- 
ply in each borough, where the supplies will 
be disposed of by auctioneers licensed by the 
city. It will be managed under municipal 
control in such manner that it will be im- 
possible to jack up prices by any sort of 
combination. The saving should be at least 
10 per cent. to the consumer.” 

According to the plans of the commission, 
markets will be built providing for cold stor- 
age, and so constructed that carloads of prod- 
ucts may be run directly into the markets 
and the refrigeration rooms, eliminating the 
expense of frequent handling. A terminal 
market in Manhattan will be established near 
the present Gansevoort Market. In the Bronx 
it is proposed to build a market costing $10,- 
000, covering twenty-seven acres. Over in 
Brooklyn the Wallabout Market, where 
thirty-six acres may be utilized, will be pro- 
vided with track facilities for cars and mod- 
ernized with cold storage aad other conven- 
iences for rapid distribution and economic 
handling. In Richmond and Queens similar 
provisions will be made on a large scale. 

“Tt is not intended that the city should 
make money out of the proposed marxet sys- 
tem,” explained President Miller. “That 
would mean that the public would be paying 
more for their food. It is thought that the 
city should receive 7 per cent. on the cost of 
the market system investment. 

“The supplies are now brought here by 
some fifty steamships and nine railways, and 
$700,000,000 is a conservative estimate of the 
value of the foodstuffs consumed here an- 
nually.” 

President Miller said the commission found 
that practically all the distribution of the 
food supplies was in private hands, and the 
supplies were handled a number of times be- 
fore reaching the consumer, each middleman 
adding his profit. 

According to the commission, the average 
consumer cannot expect, in a city »f distances 
like this, to do his or her own marketing. 
Most people do not want to bother with it 
so the actual distribution must be by means 
of the small dealer. 


——— 
COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION. 
(Concluded from page 24.) 


with the beam construction than with the 
flat ceiling because of the difficulty in getting 
proper circulation of the air currents 
throughout the entire room. 

While there is some question as to the ad- 
visability or need for a sprinkler system 
throughout a cold storage plant, the exterior 
fire hazard must carefully be consid- 
ered, particularly where any windows are 
provided. D. I. Davis & Co. use a combina- 
tion refrigerator door insulated with triple 
glass and a metal exterior window carrying 
wire glass, the latter forming a thoroughly 
successful fire retardent. 

It is well when designing in reinforced con- 
crete to consider as far as possible, and prior 
to the time of.‘construction, all of the’ open- 
ings and-fastenings which will be made sub- 
sequently. This’ includes such matters as 
fastenings for shafting and cooling pipes as 
well aS Openings through which: circulating 
ducts “are to be placed. The Hygeia 
Refrigérating Company of Elmira, N. Y., 
found: that after the entire building had been 
completed, it would be advisable to provide 
air circulation in the egg and fruit. rooms 
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as well as brine pipes. The manner of cool- 
ing which is here used may be interesting 
enough to warrant a moment in passing. 
The system was designed by Mr. F. M. Shoe- 
maker, vice-president of the company, and 
provides a large circulating fan which takes 
air in either from the outside or from the 
storage room and circulates it from one side 
to the other, drawing it across the direct ex- 
pansion pipes for cooling. The idea is not 
new except as to the utilization of the ex- 
terior air for cooling purposes. At times in 
the vicinity of the plant, the temperature 
runs as low as 10 degs. below zero, and at 
such times the exterior air has been found 
entirely sufficient for keeping the interior at 
as low a temperature as desired, with a con- 
siderable saving in refrigeration cost. 

There are many details which work out 
particularly well in concrete, and it is the 
writer’s intention to briefly call attention to 
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a few of them. The first idea has been util- 
ized in the Merchants’ Cold Storage Ware- 
house in Chicago, and consists of providing 
entirely separate building divisions which 
can readily be utilized if it becomes necessary 
in the future to maintain different tempera- 
tures upon the same floor. In case this be- 
comes necessary the complete insulation of 
the different rooms is essential, and for this 
purpose the building was entirely divided 
into separate units throughout with double 
columns, wherever the divisions join. A 6” 
opening has been left through which insula- 
tion may be placed, but for the present the 
opening is merely filled with plaster. This, 
of course, can be knocked out in short order, 
should occasion arise. 


The construction of the cooling room is 
one of the most difficult with which the con- 
tractor has to deal. At the same time, when 
completed, concrete makes a very pleasing 
appearance, and is not susceptible to the high 
moisture conditions which always prevail in 
rooms housing freshly killed meat. The 
plant of Parker, Webb & Co. at Detroit is 
not built completely in concrete, since the art 
had not sufficiently advanced at the time 
these rooms were completed. But the 
Morris plant in Chicago gives evidence of 
thoroughly modern construction throughout, 
and no wood has been used whatever in the 
cooling room. The details of this con- 
struction may be interesting, and although 
the photograph does not show the pipes in- 
stalled, it probably emphasizes the concrete 
more effectively than though the rooms had 
been entirely completed. 

Pent houses which seem always to be 
a necessity in a modern warehouse, may be 
constructed either of reinforced concrete or 
in metal lath plastered, the latter method 
having somewhat the advantage because of 
its lighter weight. By this method very 
satisfactory elevator housings have been 
completed as well as cooling rooms. for 
air circulation, as was the case with the con- 
struction of the New York Dock Company’s 
plant in Brooklyn. 


Stairways of concrete are easily cleaned, 
thoroughly sanitary, and can be made an in- 
tegral part of the building. In addition to 
solidity and strength they tend toward the 
beautification of the entire interior of the 
structure. 

Loading platforms also work out well 
in the concrete, and when a thick coat- 
ing of concrete mortar is placed for the floor 
there is no reason why the surface should not 
last indefinitely. When the loading is 
done on wagons it is well to provide a per- 
manent pavement making it easy for the 
teams to be manipulated and providing a sur- 
face which can easily be cleaned. The mix- 
ture recommended is the same as used on 
the concrete pavements built by the Wayne 
County Commissioners in Michigan. Sixty- 
five miles of this pavement have been con- 
structed within the last five years, which is 
withstanding heavy traffic and giving excel- 
lent satisfaction. The thickness should be 
about 6” and mesh reinforcement provided 
to insure against cracking. The surface 
should properly not be grooved, as is shown 
in the illustration. 

After reviewing hastily the use of rein- 
forced concrete in cold storage construction, 
the writer wishes to sum up the points which 
seem to be of especial interest in the com- 
parison of this material with various other 
structural materials. 

Low initial cost. 

Low insurance on building and contents. 
High fire protection value. 

Does not absorb odors. 

Unaffected by moisture. 

Sanitary and easily cleaned. 

Speedy construction. 

Vermin proof. 

9. Little or no depreciation. 

10. Easliy insulated. 

From the above it would seem that anyone 
about to build a cold storage warehouse 
might profit by investigating the advisabil- 
ity of adopting a material for the building 
of his structure which is giving such univer- 
sal satisfaction in this particular line. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


NS tcedbneeneied $7.60@8.85 
5.50@7.50 
4.00@7.50 
2.75@6.25 


7.90@9.50 


Good to choice native 


Poor to-fair uative steers 


Oxen and stags 
Bulls 


Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal, 100 Ibs...... 
Live calves, fed, per 100 Ibs..........-++- @ 6.00 
Live grassers @ 5.00 
Live veal calves, yearlings, per 100 Ibs.. @ 5.00 
culls @ 7.00 


and dry cows..... 


com. to good, per 7.50@11.75 


calves, 


calves, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


medium to good 


Live veal 


6.75 @7.15 
5.00@6.00 
4.00@4.50 
3.00@ 3.50 


Live lambs, 
Live 
Live sheep, fair to good 

Live sheep, culls and bucks, per 100 Ibs.. 


LIVE HOGS. 


lambs, CullS.......--seeeeeeeeveceres 


Hogs, heavy 


medium @. 


140 Ibs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, §.75@8. 
@8.15 


7.15@7.! 


Pigs 
Rough 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
heavy @13% 
@13% 
124%@13 
@12% 
@12 
@ll1 
@12% 
@12 
@li1 
@10% 
@10% 


Choice native 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, 
Common to fair TexaS.......--seeeeeeeeees 10 
Good to choice heifers 

Common to fair heifers 

Choice cows 

Common to fair COWS.......+seeeeeereeeeee 
Fleshy Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
14144@15% 

FiDS .... 13 @l4 15 

re wane 10 @il 14 

.14144,@15% 17 

@i4 15 

@ll 13 

@15 15 

@i4 14 @15 

@13 11 @12 

11144,@12% 12 @13 

1044@11% 114,@12 

. 914@10% 10%@11% 

@13 

@12% 


@i2 


City. 
164%,@17 
@16 
@15 
@18s 
@li7 
@15 
@16 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No, 3 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 5 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 1 
No, 2 
No. 3 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 


ribs 


loins 
le vce ceanseccuesunene 
loins e¢esasnteses 6aeee 
hinds and ribs........- 
ribs.... 


hinds and 


hinds and ribs 
rounds 

rounds 

rounds .. 
MTS  csevecccceessacte, OR 
chucks . 9144@10% 


chucks 8144@ 9% 


DRESSED CALVES. 


dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 


@18s 
@16 
@15 
@14 
@li1 
@10 


Veals, 
Veals, 


city 
country dressed, per Ib 
Western calves, choice 

Western calves, fair to good 


Western calves, common 


Grassers and buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 
heavy @i1 
Ibs re wae @11% 
@i11% 
@12% 


@12% 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 180 
160 lbs 


140 Ibs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 


DRESSED SHEEP AND 


per @13% 
@12% 
(10 

choice cove @ 9% 
84 


Spring lambs, choice, 


Lambs, gcod 
Lambs, medium to good 
Sheep, 
medium to good ‘ @ 

@ 7% 


Sheep, 


Sheep, 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 lbs. avg... 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 lbs. avg 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg 
Smoked picnics, light 
Smoked pienies, hesvy 


Smoked shoulders 


Smoked bacon, boneless ... 
Smoked bacon (rib. in) 
Dried beef 
Smoked beef tongue, rer Ib 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, 


sets 


city 

Western 

Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork tenderloins............+++s+e05 
Shoulders, 
Shoulders, 
Butts, 
Butts, 
Fresh 
Fresh hams, 


Fresh 


1514%4@18% 
@lj 
@32 
@31 

13%@14 

13 @13% 
@15% 
@17% 


Yresh pork loins, 


city 
Western 
regular 
boneless 

city 
Western 
picnic hams 


hams, 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
RS: oe aigin alana enna e-O-gmaiee $95.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 
100 pes. 
Blaek hoofs, per ton 
Striped hoofs, per ton 50.00@ 55.00 
ee OEE, BOP BOR... cccnwcsinemeneceses 95.00@ 97.50 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 ibs. per 
100 pes. 90.00@100.00 
Horns, avg. 74% oz. and Over..........-. 280.00 @285.00 


80.00@ 85.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


@14%c. a pound 
12%@l13ec. a pound 
@50c. apiece 
@%c. a pair 
@30c. a pound 
@25c. a pound 
@lic. apiece 
@ 3c. apiece 
a pound 
apiece 
a pound 
27c. a pound 
20 @35c. a pound 
=: @ 8c. a pair 
trimmings...... 15%@l16e. a pound 
@12'4c. a pound 


Fresh steer tongues 
Fresh cow tongues 
Calves’ heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, 
Sweetbreads, 
Calves’ livers 
Beef kidneys 
Mutton 
Livers, beef 
Oxtails 
Hearts, beef 
Rolls, beef 
Tenderloin, 
Lambs’ fries 
Extra lean 
Blade meat 


veal 
beef 


kidneys 


@ 6c. 
beef, 


pork 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 


Suet, fresh and heavy 


eer 25 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle 


Sheep, 


Sheep, 


imp., medium, per bundle 
per bundle 


domestic, 


imp., 
Sheep, wide, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Hog, 


per bundle 
medium, per bundle 
narrow per bundle. 
free of salt, tes. 
New York 
selected, 


domestic, 
domestic, med., 
American, 

per lb., f. 0. s. 


Hog, 


or bbls., 


extra narrow 
Hog, middles 

Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. 
cago @18 
Beef rounds, 
York 
teef bungs, piece, f. 
Beet 
RBeét 
Beef 
Beef 


export, rer set, f. 0. b. New 
@25 
@20 


@74 


. New York 
f. o .b. New York.. 
tiddles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... @71 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s.......... @ 7% 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s........ +e @4 


SPICES. 


middles, per set, 


Whole. Ground. 
white ¢ 21 
black 14% 
Penang, 18% 
red Zanzibar 15 
7% 
Cinnamon 20 
Coriander 9 
Cloves 


Pepper, Sing., 


Pepper, Sing., 
l’epper, 
Pepper. 
Allspice 


Ginger 


Crystals 
Powdered 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


No. 1 skins 

No. 2 

No. 

Branded skins 
Ticky skins 

No. 1 B. M. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over 
Branded kips 
Heavy branded kips 
Ticky kips 

Heavy ticky kips 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Turkeys— 
Old, per lb. 
West., dry-picked, selected........ iveaewe 
Average 


Chickens— 
Dry packed 
Broilers, in bbls., fancy... 
Roasting 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to doz., dry- 
picked, fancy . 
Western boxes, 3 
picked 
Fowl—Iced, bbls.— 
Western, dry-picked, 4 to 5 lbs 
Southern and S. Western, dry-picked 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per Ib 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 Ibs. to doz., per 


@l7 
@l4 


@17 
12% @15 


@12% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


fancy, nearby, per lb 

poor, via express 

Chickens, Western, per Ib., average 

Chickens, Western, poor -12%@13% 
Chickens, per lb., Southern --13° @13% 
Fowls, via freight, average @13% 
Fowls, via freight, poor 

Fowls, via express 

Old Roosters, per Ib 

Turkeys, hens and toms, mixed 

Ducks, other nearby, spring 

Ducks, Long Island, per lb., spring 

Ducks, West and So., per Ib 

Geese, per Ib., Western 

Guineas, per pair 

Pigeons, per pair 


Chickens, 
Chickens, 


Creamery, Extras 
Creamery, Firsts 
Process, Extras 
Process, Firsts 


Fresh 
Fresh 


extras 

extra firsts 

firsts 

seconds 

dirties, > 

dirties, No. 2 and poorer. .25 
checks, good to choice dry. 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVPRY. 

Bone meal, steamed, per ton 

3one meal, raw, per ton 

Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 

Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 
f. o. b. Chicago, prompt 

Nitrate of soda—spot 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 

Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 
cent, ammonia, f. o. b. New York 

Tankage, 11 and 15 p. ¢., f. o b. 
Chicago, prompt 

yarbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 

Fish serap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and;15 p. ¢. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, New York (nominal) 

Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 
Lime, c. i. f. Charleston and New- 
port News ‘alee ewds 

Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 
available phos. acid) 

Suiphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%... 

Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 lbs., 
spot, guar., 25% 3.10 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 
per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston. . 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 
f. 0. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 

The same, dried 


gathered, 
gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 


and 10c. 
and 10c. 
@ 7.530 


and 10c. 


3.60 and 10c. 


nominal 

@ 3.15 
@ 3.15 
6.50 @ 7.70 


8.50 @ 3.75 
3.75 @ 4.00 
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